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\MLHELi\l  RAABE  UND  DIE  DEUTSCHE  ROMANTIK. 

W'ie  die  Romantik,  so  stellt  audi  Raabe  das  Herz  in  deti 
Mittelpunkt  des  Universums.  E>icdrich  Schlegcl  hatte  in  seinen 
Brie  fen  iiber  den  Roman  Jean  Paul  vor  dem  Vorwurf  der  Senti- 
mentalitiit  in  Schutz  genommen,  indem  er  eine  Definition  dieser 
so  oft  an  Jean  Paul  geriigten  Sentimentalitat  im  romantischen 
Sinne  zu  geben  versuchte.  "Was  ist  denn  nun  das  Sentimentale? 
Das  was  uns  anspricht,  wo  das  Gefiihl  herrscht,  und  zwar  nicht 
.,f,,_^  ein  sinnliches,  sondern  das  geistige."  Was  nun  Schlegcl  unter 
dieseni  "geistigen  Gefiihl"  versteht,  erkliirt  ein  weiterer  Satz, 
der  Raabe  gewiss  aus  dcr  Seele  gcsprochen  ist.  "Die  Quelle  und 
Seele  aller  dieser  Regung  aber  ist  die  Liebe,  und  der  Geist  der 
Liebe  muss  in  der  romantischen  Poesie  iiberall  unsichtbar  sicht- 
bar  sclnveben ;  das  will  diese  Definition  sagen." 

Auch  Raalx?  fiihlt  sich  berufen,  solch  sentimentale  Seelen 
in  Schutz  zu  nehmen,  da  er  diese  als  einen  allerdings  oft  krank- 
haften  Ausfluss  eines  liebevollen  Gemiites  erkennt,  und  er  sucht 
seine  Leser  auf  den  Wert  eines  solchen  aufmerksam  zu  niachen.''' 
"An  manchcn  Menschen  ist  nichts  Gutes  als  sein  Herz,  von  wel- 
chem  die  Welt  nichts  wissen  will ;  halte  dich  an  einen  solchen 
Kerl  und  lass  die  W^elt  die  Nase  zuhalten."  Er  ist  sich  dessen 
bewusst,  dass  es  immer  eine  bose  Welt  gewesen,  deshalb  soUcn 
die  empfindsamen  und  zartlichen  Seelen  zusammenhalten.  Und 
seine  Teilnahme  an  solche  Charaktere  iiussert  sich  auch  in  dcm 
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Stosseufzer  des  Dichters :-"  "Ach  Gott,  es  geht  ja  nichts  iiber  ein 
gutes  weinerliches  Herz  auf  Erden ;  aber  unser  Herrgott  sollte 
doch  den  in  seinen  besonderen  Schutz  nehmen,  dem  er  ein  solches 
in  zu  reichlichem  Masse  verliehen  bat."  Und  ecbt  romantiscb 
klingt  auch  ein  weiteres  Bekenntnis:-'  "Es  ist  ein  wundersani 
Ding  um  des  Menschen  Seek,  imd  des  Menschen  Herz  kann  oft 
dann  am  gliicklichsten  sein,  wenn  es  sich  so  recht  sehnt." 

Aber  Raabe  ist  kein  einseitiger  Gefiiblsromantiker.  Dass 
das  Tandehi  mit  Gefiihlen,  wie  wir  es  so  oft  bei  den  bandebiden 
Personen  in  den  Werken  Jean  Pauls  und  besonders  in  Brenta- 
nos  "Godwi"  finden,  ohne  das  feste  Fundament  einer  ernsten  und 
des  denkenden  Menschen  wiirdigen  Lebensanschauung  unter  Um- 
stJinden  dem  Individuum  verhiingnisvoll  werden  kann,  zeigt  uns 
das  Beispiel  des  ehemaligen  Privatdozenten  und  jetzt  herunter- 
gekommen  Lippnkles  in  "Pfisters  Miihle,"  dem  der  Hang  zur  ta- 
tenlosen  Traumerei  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Alkobol  alle  Le- 
bensenergie  gelahmt,  und  der  zuletzt  ein  klagliches  Ende  im 
Miihlbache  findet.  Und  Dr.  Asche  ist  ganz  im  Recht,  wenn  er 
den  in  seine  Traume  und  Phantasien  versunkenen  Alkoholiker 
scharf  zurechtweist ;  deim  er  arbeitet  sich  eben  selbst  erst  aus 
diesem  Element  heraus,  in  dem  Lippoldes  rettungslos  versinkt. 
Er  will  mit  der  Poesie  brechen.  "Wer  nicht  seiner  Palmen 
Keime  in  ein  Mistbeet  pflanzt,"  sagt  er,  "vvird  sehr  selten  Dat- 
teln  fiir  sein  eigen  Maul  herunterholen."  Wie  "Mr.  Francois 
Marie  Arouet,  genannt  de  Voltaire,"  will  er  Geld  machen,  "um 
meine  Meinung  und  jedem  Lumpen  das,  was  er  wert  ist,  sagen 
zu  konnen.  Im  nachsten  Friihjahr  legen  wir  den  Grundstein  zu 
A.  A.  Asches  eigenem  Erdenlappenlumpenundfetzenreinigungs- 
institut  am  Ufer  der  grauen  Spree."  Aber  man  merkt  diesen 
Worten  an,  dass  sie  aus  gepresstem  Flerzen  kommen.  Und  der 
in  der  Not  des  Lebens  zum  Realisten  und  wirklichen  Besitzer 
der  Desinfektionsanstalt  gewordene  Dr.  Asche  muss  am  Schlusse 
des  Buches  auf  die  verwunderte  Frage  des  Freundes  hin,  warum 
er  in  so  hochpoetischen  Worten  von  dem  Geschrei  seines  Knaben 


"  Im  alteii  Eisen.    S.  165. 
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uiul  (Icn  Lucken  seiner  Gattin  sprcclic,  bckcniien :  W'eisst  du,  das 
Handwerk  ist  doch  zu  stinkend,  und  cine  solche  Hausidylle  wie 
die  uiisrigc,  reiclit  gegen  den  Ol^erdruss  nicht  immer  aus.  Es 
isl  eben  nicht  imnier  das  Canze  des  Dascins,  alle  Alxrnde  aus  der 
Wiischc  von  alien  Hosen,  L'nterliosen,  Ikdlrulx'n,  Tlieatergarde- 
robe  und  den  Monturstiicken  ganzer  Gardereginienter  zu  der  Ije- 
sten  I'Vau  imd  zum  Tee  nach  Ilausc  zu  gehen.  Da  halje  ich  mir 
denn  das  Griechische  ein  hischen  aufgefrischt  und  lese  so  zwi- 
schen  durcli  den  Homer." 

W  arnl  also  Raabe  an  dem  Beispiele  Lippoldes  vor  den  Ge- 
fahren,  denen  ein  phantasiel)egabter  Mensch  Ix^sonders  ausge- 
setzt  ist,  so  zolll  er  widerum  dieser  selbst  voiles  Lob.  Sie  er- 
scheint  ihm  als  die  Uberwinderin  des  Lebens.--  "Es  ist  immer 
eines  und  dasselbe,  dieses  unergriindliche  Meer  der  Phantasie, 
auf  das  der  bedriickte  Mensch  stets  von  neuem  von  den  ntichter- 
nen,  gramlichcn  Ulcrn  der  Wirklichkeit  lossteuert!  Ks  ist  im- 
mer derselbe  Wind  in  den  Segeln.  W'ehe  dem,  der  niemals  die 
grauen  vier  Wiinde  um  sicb  her  mil  diesen  flimmernden,  ul)er 
die  Stunde  hinwegtauschenden,  segensreichen  Lichtglanz  iiber- 
kleiden  konnte!"  Und  von  Anton  Unwirsch  im  "llungerpas- 
tor,"  sagt  Raabe  das  schone  Wort :-''  "Goldene  Traume  aber  hatte 
seine  Beschaftigung  fur  ihn,  und  alle  Be.schaftigungen,  die 
solche  Traume  geljen  konnen,  sind  gut  und  machen  gliicklich.' 
Im  Vonvort  zur  zweiten  Auflage  seines  Buches  "Der  heilige 
Born,"  gibt  Raabes  wchmiitigen  Gefiihlen  Ausdruck,  die  ihn 
beim  Durchblattern  dieses  vor  dreissig  Jahren  geschriebenen  Bu- 
ches Ix^schleichen.  Und  unler  dem  Humor,  mit  dem  er  diese  Em- 
pfnidungen  zu  vcrbergen  sucht,  steckt  tieter  Ernst  und  das  Ge- 
standnis,  dass  er  sich  seines  romanti.schen  Buches  nicht  schiime, 
wcnn  er  audi  jetzt  nicht  mehr  den  "narrischen,  buntfarbenen 
Gaul"  seiner  Phantasie  lx>steige.  Dass  diese  " Kinder romantik" 
nicht  im  erbitterten  Kampfe  des  Leijens  zu  ihrem  Recht  kom- 
men  kann,  ist  ihm  klar,  doch,  meint  er,  wird  sie  dem  Leser  hel- 
fen,  "wcnn  auch  nur  etwas  Ijehaglicher  bis  in  den  niichsten  Tag 
hinein. " 


"  Pfisters  Muhle,  S.  i6i. 
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Aber  nicht  nur  l>is  in  den  nachsten  Tag  hinein  hilft  deni 
Menschen  die  Phantasie ;  audi  in  den  furchtbarsten  Lagen  des 
Lebens  iibt  sie  ihre  Wunderkraft,  wie  der  Dichtcr  es  so  anschau- 
lich  "Im  alten  Eisen"  schildert.  Raabe  bricht  hier  cine  Lanze 
fiir  den  Schatz  und  erzieherischen  Wert  romantischer  Marclien 
und  Geschichten  mit  ihrer  uft  so  bunten  Phantastik.  Zwei  ver- 
kissene  Kinder  halten  die  Wacht  am  Lager  der  toten  Mutter, 
und  die  Erinnerung  an  die  von  ilir  heraufbeschworene  Zauber- 
welt  hilft  den  Kleinen  iiber  die  Schrecken  der  t'urchtbaren  Nacht 
hinweg.-*  "Welch  ein  wundervolles  Kindermiirchenbuch  wiirde 
das  geben,  wenn  wir  jetzt  niederschreiben  konnten,  was  Alles  die 
arme  Erdwine  ihren  Kindern  erzahlt  hatte !  Nun  lag  und  schlief 
sie  selber,  und  wusste  nichts  mehr  von  Hunger  und  Kiilte,  Miss- 
achtung,  Trotz  und  Triinen  und  horte  auch  nicht  mehr,  wie  ihre 
Geschichten,  ihre  schonen,  wunderschonen  Geschichten  nach- 
klangen  in  der  Welt  und  nochmal  Hunger  und  Kalte,  Angst  und 
Grauen,  Trotz  und  Triinen  iiber waltigten."  Und  nun  wird 
Raabe  sarkastisch;  "Nun  kam  es  in  diesen  Nachten  und  Tageu 
zum  \'orschein,  wie  viel  von  ihres  Vaters  'Uberspanntheit,'  sei- 
nem  'Beruf  fiir  die  tausend  und  eine  Nacht,'  seiner  'Unzugang- 
lichkeit  im  praktischen  Leben,"  zum  Segen  fiir  ihre  Kinder  iiber- 
gegangen  war.  .  .  .  Der  Mutter  Marchen  und  Geschichten 
haben  die  Kinder  lebendig  erhalten.     .    .     ." 

Klarer  kann  wohl  kein  Dichter  seine  Stellung  zum  Grund- 
elemente  alles  romantischen  Fiihlens  und  Sehnens  darlegen.  Die 
Phantasie  erhebt  den  Menschen  iiber  die  Misere  des  tiiglichen  Le- 
bens und  macht  ihn  gliicklich.  Mit  Vorliebe  zeichnet  Raabe  da- 
her  Charaktere,  an  denen  sich  seine  Lebensweisheit  bewahrhei- 
tet.-"  "Das  Wahre  in  der  Welt  ist  doch,  betrunken  gemacht  zu 
werden,  zuerst  natiirlich  durch  Entziicken,  nachher  aber  auch 
durch  Arger  und  die  Welt  verschleiert  zu  sehen.  Der  richtige 
Mensch  und  vor  Allem,  der  deutsche  Mensch,  gehort  nur  in  den 


■-'Alte  Nester,  S.  174. 
"  Der  Hungerpastor,  S.  9. 
"*  Im  alten  Eisen,  S.  09  ff. 
"°  Eulenpfingsten,  S.  121. 
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Nel>el  hiiicin,  in  solchem  Nebel.  Da  wird  ihm  wohl."  In  einem 
Xel)el  von  Empfindungen  lebt  auch  Taubrich-Pascha  in  "Abu 
Tel  tan,"  der  ini  Kidron  Tale  unter  die  Riiulx^r  gefailcnc  Schnei- 
der, der  in  der  Residenzstadt  plcitzlicli  wieder  zur  Besinnung 
kommt.  sich  aber  nicht  erkliiren  kann,  wie  er  eigentlich  dorthin 
gekoninien  ist.  Gewolinliclic  Menschen  finden  ihn  natiirlich  ab- 
normal ;  ihn  aber  bcriihrt  das  weiter  nicht  und  audi  Raabe  ver- 
liert  kein  Wort  dariiljer.  So  traumt  er  sich  aus  der  triiben  Ge- 
genwart  zu  den  Palmen  Palestinas  zuriick  und  ist  gliicklich  da- 
bei,  denn  seine  Phantasie  gaukelt  ibin  die  schonsten  Bilder  vor 
die  Seele.  Und  so  sitzt  er  am  Schlusse  des  Buches  im  Walde 
und  traumt  in  den  Tag  hinein,  und  plotzlich  laufen  ihm  dicke 
Triinen  iiber  die  W'angen,  und  auf  die  verwunderte  Frage  Ha- 
genbucliers,  was  ihm  sei,  antwortet  er,  dass  er  nicht  wisse,  ob 
sein  Leben  Wirklichkeit  sei  oder  ein  Trauni.  "Hier  sitze  ich 
nun  im  grunen  Walde,"  sagt  er,  "und  habe  es  so  gut,  wie  ich  es 
mir  niemals  im  Wachen  und  im  Schlaf  traumte,  aber  es  ist  doch 
ein  rechter  Jammer,  dass  ich  nicht  weiss,  ob's  auch  wahr  ist,  und 
kein  Traum,  wie  die  Palmen  und  Herrlichkeiten  in  Damaskus  " 
Doch  der  Dichter  in  der  Person  Hagenbuchers  beweisst  ihm,  dass 
er  mit  Unrecht  traurig  sei.  "Womit  spielt  er?  Was  sieht  er? 
Das  Meer  und  die  Wiiste,  Paliiste  in  den  Wolken,  Palmenwalder, 
schone  Madchen  und  Garten,  so  herrlich,  wie  niemand  auf  Erden 
sie  pflanzen  kann,  sind  ihm  zu  unumschriinkter  Verfiigunggestellt, 
und — er  heult!"  Und  gleich  darauf  auf  die  mit  der  Freilegung 
eines  romischen  Meilensteines  beschiiftigten  Freunde  deutend : 
"Ich  sage  Ihnen,  Taubrich,  es  ist  auch  unter  jenen  nicht  einer, 
der  mit  Sicherheit  sagen  kann,  ob  er  in  seinen  Gedanken,  Wiin- 
schen  und  Handlungen  wahrhaftig  in  der  Wirklichkeit  wandle; 
und  so  ist's  ein  Grosses  zu  nennen  was  einem  Bevorzugten,  das 
heisst  einem  narrischen  Kerl  wie  Sie,  gegeben  wurde  von  den 
Gottern."  Im  "Hungerpastor"  stellt  Raabe  zwei  Charaktere  ge- 
geniiber :  Hans  Unwirsch,  der  reine  Idealist,  und  Moses  I-'reu- 
denstein,  der  krasse  Materialist.  Der  eine  voll  Phantasie,  der 
andere  ein  kalter  Logiker.-®    "Er  , Moses  Freudenstein,  traumte 


'  Der  Hungerpastor,  S.  103. 
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nicht  von  der  schonen  Marzella,  und  dem  Schaferstudenten,  und 
die  Wolken  fiir  allerlei  Tiere  oder  gar  schone  Gottinnen  zu 
halten,  hielt  er  ganz  unter  seiner  Wiirde.  Von  der  schlafcnden 
Prinzessin  Dornroschen  und  dem  Zauberer  Merlin  behauptete  er, 
nie  ein  Wort  gehort  zu  haben,  und  der  Alte  mit  dem  langen  weis- 
sen  Haar  und  dem  langen  Stab  war  ihm  ein  verdammter  alter 
Topfbinder  und  weitcr  nichts.  Fiir  ganz  verriickter  Unsinn  er- 
klarte  er  Hansens  und  der  Romantiker  Waldcinsamkeit, — er 
war  frech  genug  zu  behaupten,  dass  ihm  bei  dem  lieljlichen  Wort 
ganz  iibel  zu  Mute  war." — Es  ist  Raabe  ganz  unmoglich,  einen 
bosen  Menschen  zu  schildern,  der  zugleich  Phantasie  gehabt  hiit- 
te:  bei  ihm  findet  sich  diese  stets  mit  einem  guten  Herzen  verei- 
nigt.  Sie  l)ringt  Gliick  und  Zufriedenheit.  So  auch  Hans  Un- 
wirsch,  dem  am  Ende  des  Buclies  auf  der  Hungerpfarre  ein 
schlichtes  aber  gliickliches  Leiden  ]:)evorsteht,  wiihrend  Moses 
Freudenstein  weitere  Erfolge  im  Leben  erringt,  aber,  sagt  der 
Dichter  ausdriicklich,  "verachtet  von  denen,  welche  ihn  ge- 
braucht,  verachtet  von  denen,  gegen  welche  er  gebraucht  wurdc, 
— biirgerlich  tot  im  furchtbarsten  Sinne  des  Wortes." 

Bei  Raabe  sinkt  der  Begriff  der  Phantasie  wie  bei  vielen  Ro- 
mantikern  nie  zum  freien  Spiel  einer  souveranen  Kiinstlerlaune 
herab;  sie  wiichst  hervor  aus  der  Reflexion  und  ihr  Urgrund  ist 
ethisch.  Wenn  Raabe  seine  lielden  in  die  Welt  schickt,  wo  sie 
oft  recht  abenteuerliche  Schicksale  erleben,  so  geschieht  es  nicht 
darum,  dem  Dichter  selbst  ein  grosseres  Feld  zur  Ausiibung  sei- 
ner Kunst  zu  geben,  sondern  es  ist  ihm  um  ihre  ethische  Reife  zu 
tun.  Die  Welt  als  Bildungsmittel !  In  diesem  Sinne  schicken 
"Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde"  ihren  Schiitzling  Roljert  W^olf  nach 
Amerika,  wo  er  im  Goldlande  Calif ornien  Abenteuer  erlebt,  die 
aber  nur  als  Folie  dicnen.  Der  eigentliche  Zweck  seiner  Sen- 
dung  ist,  dass  er  sich  am  Grabe  des  Bruders  und  dessen  sterbenden 
Gattin  die  Waff  en  hole,  die  ihn  zum  Kampf  des  Lebens  tiichtig 
machen.  Man  vergleiche  diese  Amerika fahrt  Robert  Wolfs  mit  der 
Italiafahrt  des  Eichendorffschen  Taugenichts,  der  ohne  Zweck 
und  Ziel  durchs  Leben  taumelt,  im  "dolce  far  niente."  Hochstens 
wird  in  der  letzteren  Novelle  hier  und  da  eine  Betrachtung  iiber 
die  Kunst  eingeflochten.     Charaktere,  wie  Tieck  sie  in  "William 
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Lovell"  gezeichnet,  sucht  man  bei  Raalx;  vergebens;  sein  cthisclics 
Gefiihl  stniuht  sicli  dagegen  unci  er  selbst  ist  innerlicli  zu  ge- 
sund,  uni  cincn  solchen  Typus  eincs  inncrlich  zerrisscncn  Men- 
schen  zeiclincn  zu  konnen.  Und  wie  Luvell  durcli  die  Welt 
rast,  und  in  ihr  nur  ein  Mittcl  zur  Ausiibung  seiner  Leidenschaf- 
ten  sieht,  so  finden  wir  audi  I'.rentanos  "Godwi"  in  allerlei  alx-n- 
teuerliclie  Situationen  verwickclt.  in  die  ihn  sein  haltloscr  Clia- 
rakler  hineingetrieljen.  Es  fehlt  cben  dicsen  Ilelden  der  Deca- 
dence an  einem  Lebensinhalt,  und  man  muss  sich  oft  bei  der  Lek- 
tiire  fragcn,  was  sie  denn  cigentlich  Ijei  ihren  Streifziigen  be- 
zwecken.  .\ber  "Zweck"  ist  ein  der  Romantik  verhasstes  W'urt. 
"O  Miissiggang,  Miissiggang,  du  bist  die  Lelx^nslusl  der  L'n- 
schuld;  dich  atmen  die  Seligen  und  selig  ist,  wcr  dicli  liat  und 
hegt,  du  heiliges  Kleinod,  einziges  Fragment  von  Goltscligkeit, 
das  uns  noch  aus  dem  Paradiese  blieb."  So  spricht  IViedricli 
Schlegel,  und  eincn  tnigeren  Denker  wie  ihn  hat  es  wohl  nie  ge- 
geljen.  Soldier  Oberzeugung  nach  ist  es  kein  Wunder  dass  sich 
in  den  Werken  der  Romantiker  so  vide  Charaktere  herunitrei- 
ben,  die  die  Ausiibung  der  Tragheit  geradezu  zu  einem  Kunst- 
studium  erhoben  habcn.  So  heisst  es  von  einem  weiblichen  Cha- 
rakter  in  Brentanos  "Godwi" :-'  Sie  arbeitete  nie,  ja  sie  hatte 
einen  seltsamen  Abscheu  vor  der  Arljeit." — "Franz  Stern!)a!ds 
Wanderungen"  bilden  hier  eine  erfreuliche  Ausnahme,  iiidem 
der  Held  dieser  Geschichte  nicht  wie  Lovell  in  Italien  sittlich  zu 
Grunde  geht,  sondern  dort  erst  recht  zum  Kiinstler  reift. 

Ganz  im  Banne  der  Romantik  steht  Raabe  in  seincn  Jugend- 
schriften.  Der  Forderung  Friedrich  Schlegels,  dass  der  ro- 
mantische  Roman  aus  "Gesang,  Erzahlung  und  anderen  Formen" 
L-estehcn  solle,  kommt  Raalx-  hier  fast  immer  nach.  Eine  niihere 
Begriindung  aber  gehort  in  das  Kapitel  der  roinantischen  Tech- 
nik,  auf  das  spater  zuriickzukommen  ist.  Dasselbe  gilt  auch  von 
anderen  Hilfsmitteln  romantischer  ErziUilungskunst.  Eine  edit 
romantische  Stimmung  wclit  uns  aus  diesen  Jugendlnichern  Raa- 
bes  entgegen,  von  der  "Cliroiiik  der  Sperlingsgasse"  an  bis  zu 
"Die  Leute  aus  dem  Walde."    Wie  sehr  Raabe  den  romantischen 
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Stimmungszauber  liebt,  geht  aus  einer  Ausserung  in  "Wunni- 
gel"-*  hervor,  wo  er  von  den  Glocken  der  alten  Stadt  spricht, 
"diese  alten  Romantikerinnen  in  Bronze,"  wie  er  sie  nennt,  die 
SO'  "melodisch,  schon  und  harmonisch"  seien.  Und  als  Raabe  in 
"Die  Leute  als  dem  W^alde"  von  der  Romantik  Abschied  ninmit, 
um  sich  ernsteren  Lebensprobleinen  zuzuwenden,  da  geschieht  es 
nicht  ohne  Bedauern  inid  schmerzliche  Riickerinnerung.  Wir  ha- 
ben  schon  an  anderer  Stelle  darauf  aufmerksam  gemacht,  wel- 
chen  Stimmungen  der  Dichter  bei  erneuteni  Durchblattern  des 
"Heiligen  Born"  unterworfen  war.  So  audi  in  diesem  Buche. 
Hier  wirft  Raalje  die  Frage  auf,  ob  er  dem  das  Fenster  seiner 
Geliebten  beobachtenden  Wolf  nicht  einen  Vasallen  seines  adeli- 
gen  Rivalen  mit  dem  Schwerte  in  der  Hand  entgegentreten  las- 
sen  solle.  Aber  er  muss  sich  selbst  gestehen,  dass  diese  Zeit  fiir 
ihn  vorbei  ist.^^  "Es  ist  ein  Jammer,  die  ganze  Maschinerie  der 
Romantik  fallt  allmahlig  auseinander.  Wir  armen  Teufel  von 
Erziihler  mogen  noch  so  sehr  mit  dem  Federbart  und  Olgiase 
uns  miihen,  die  Rader  wollen  nicht  mehr;  die  Haken  und  Hebe! 
sind  zerbrochen,  wie  lange  wahrt  es  noch,  bis  das  Ding  ganz  still- 
steht." — Das  ist  wehmiitige  Selbstironie ! 

Wie  die  Romantiker,  so  spiirt  auch  Raal)e  iibcrall  dem  Ge- 
heimnisvollen,  Ratselhaften  in  Xatur  und  Menschenleben  nach."'" 
"Wer  sagt,  dass  Finkenrode,  das  vergessene  Stadtchen,  nicht 
seine  Geheimnisse  habe  ?  Der  Wald  hat  seine  klugen  Zwerge  und 
Alraunen,  das  Wasser  hat  seine  Nixen  und  Undinen.  Von  Sala- 
mandern  und  Feuergeistern  lebt  die  Flamme ;  auch  die  Menschen- 
welt  hat  ahnliche  Erscheinungen  und  ich  lielje  diese  Er- 
scheinungen  und  denkc  ihrem  unberechenbaren  Leben  und  Trei- 
ben  nach."  Eine  solche  Erscheinung  ist  der  irrsinnige  Geiger 
Wallinger,  ein  echt-romantischer  Charakter,  von  dem  Ciicilie 
Willbrand  sagt,  er  mische  allerlei  Wundersames,  Vergangenes 
und  Gegenwiirtiges  durcheinander.  \^on  der  romantischen 
Sehnsucht  nach  dem  Wunderbaren  in  die  Feme  getrieben,  hat 
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\VaIHn,s:er  die  vcrwiinscliciic  Prinzessin,  das  Ideal,  gesuclit,  lange 
Jahre,  uin  schliesslich  gebrochenen  Herzens  und  wirren  Geistes 
in  die  V'alerstadt  ziiriickzukehren ;  ein  Prolotyp  der  Romantik 
iilierhaupt. 

Sind  die  Kinder  von  I'inkenrfxlc  eine  mit  romantischen  Rle- 
menten  stark  verniischte  Idylle,  so  ist  "Nach  dem  grossen  Krie- 
ge"  als  rein  roniantisclie  Erziihlung  anzusehen.  In  keineni  an- 
dern  W'erk  RaalK-s  finden  sicli  so  viele  Anfiihrungen  ronianti- 
sclier  Dichter  und  ihrer  Werke.  Der  KoIIal>jrator  Wolkenjiiger 
(schon  der  Xanie  ist  fiir  den  Charakter  des  Mannes  bczeichnend  ) 
schreibt  seinem  I'reunde  Severin  von  ciner  Schniicde,  in  deren 
Lichtschein  er  hincingetrcten,  und  dass  er  dort  crfahren  liahc, 
wie  nahe  uns  vor  der  Nase  doch  das  "mondbeglanzte  Zauberland 
der  Romantik"  liege.  Novalis  und  Tieck  erscheinen  ihm.  als  er 
in  den  I'erien  froh  in  den  deutschen  W'ald  zielit.'"  "Der  deut- 
sche  W'ald  gewann  sein  gutes  Recht  iil^er  den  deutschen  Schul- 
meister,"  sagt  er,  "die  Ijekannten  Berge  und  Taler  lagen  hinter 
mir,  der  Reiz  des  Unbckannten  trat  an  mich  heran.  Xun  ritt 
mir  zwar  auf  meinem  W'ege  Ileinrich  von  Ofterdingen  niclit 
tntgegen,  ich  sidi  niclil  den  Ijlonden  Eckljert  durch  die  Biische 
gleiten,  Ritter  Huldbrant  und  Undine  sind  mir  niclit  begegnet, 
der  Oheim  Kuchlelxirn  hat  mir  nicht  durch  tollcn  Wasserspuk 
den  W'eg  verspcrrt ;  alier  all  diese  Leutc  und  Gestalten  batten 
mir  iloch  begegnen  konnen ;  der  Tag  und  mein  Herz  waren  ganz 
dazu  angetan.  Ob  das  wohl  nicht  der  wunderbare  Vogel  war, 
der  im  Gebiisch  sang: 

Waldeinsamkeit. 
Die  mich  erfrcut 
So  morgen  wie  heut 
In  ew'ger  Zeit, 
O  wie  micli  frcut 
Waldeinsamkeit.  " 

Die  hier  herautljeschworenen  Gestalten  erschienen  ihm  zwar 
I'icht,  wohl  aljer  wird  ilini  ein  anderes  Erlebnis  zu  Teil,  das  leb- 
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haft  an  Fouques  "Undine"  erinnnert.  unci  von  dem  Wolkenjager 
sagt,  dass  selbst  sein  skeptischer  Freund  in  diesem  Augenl^licke 
nicht  liter  Romantik  geschimpft  hatte.^-  "Da  tanzten  in  dem  weis- 
sen  Nebel,  welclier  iil3er  der  Waklwic-se  lag — drei  oder  vier  Irr- 
lichter — und  eine  weisse  zarte  Gestalt  umkreiste  den  Tanzplatz 
der  launenhaft  bin-  und  herbiipfenden  Licbterscbeinungen,  als 
sei  ein  Marcben  von  Novalis  oder  Ludwig  Tieck  bier  an  die 
Wirklicbkeit  getreten." 

Es  kann  wobl  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegen,  dass  bier  die 
Undine  fiir  Aenncben  von  Robda  Modell  gstanden  bat.  Undine 
sucht  ihre  Scele  und  aucb  Aenncbens  Geist  ist  verwirrt.  Sie  bat 
sicb  auf  dem  Trautenstein  begeben,  einem  alten  romantiscben 
•Scbloss,  daniit  ibr  verwundetes  Gemiit  dort  in  der  Stille  zur 
Rube  komme.  \Volkenjager,  der  sie  liebt,  fragt  seinen  Freund 
iingstlicb  :  "Ob  ^Valdeinsamkeit  sie  wobl  erlost  von  ibrem  scbwe- 
ren  Lebenstraum  ?  Ob  Waldeinsamkeit  ibr  zitterndes  Herz 
wobl  lieilen  wird?"  Diese  Frage  ist  wobl  nicbt  ganz  obne  tiefere 
Bedeutung  fiir  Raabes  Stellung  zur  Romantik  iiljerbaupt.  Der 
Vetter  Kalten1)orn  vom  Scblossc  Trautenstein  erinnert  scbon 
durcb  seinen  Namen  an  den  Olieini  Kueideljorn  in  "Undine." 
Audi  der  ganze  Requisitenapparat  romantiscber  Tecbnik  findet 
.sich  in  diesem  Werke.  Die  Fiktion  ist  von  romantiscben  Ele- 
menten  durcbsetzt.  Die  geschilderten  Nacbte  sind  von  Mond- 
licbt  durclitrankt,  wie  ja  iilx-rbaupt  der  Mond  as  Stimmungsmit- 
tel  eine  grosse  Rolle  in  der  romantiscben  Dichtung  spielt.  Auf 
einer  vom  magischen  Licbte  des  JMondes  umflossenen  Waldwiese 
wiegt  sicb  Aenncben  von  Robda  im  Tanz.  Mitten  im  Walde  er- 
hebt  sicb  der  Trautenstein,  ein  romantiscbes  Scbloss,  aus  roman- 
tiscben Motiven  entstanden,  die  wieder  mit  seiner  romantiscben 
Gescbicbte  im  engsten  Zusammenbang  steben.  Aenncben  von 
Robda  wird  vom  Scbicksal  auf  diesen  Platz  gefiibrt,  wo  ibr  Ge- 
scblecht  eine  Rollc  spielte.  Und  aucb  ibr  Vater  findet  seinen 
Weg  dortbin,  um  auf  dem  Scbauplatze  seines  Verbrechens  zu 
sterben.  Wir  befinden  uns  also  liier  mitten  in  dem  alten  Scbick- 
salsmotiv.     Aucb  sonst  nucb  taucht  die  Marcbengestalt  Undines 
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in  den  Wcrkcn  Kaalx'S  anf.  So  "Ini  altcn  Kison,"  wo  doni  Alitor 
von  fcrnen  W'asscm  cin  stillcs  Cicton  an  die  Olinn  klint^'t.  als 
hatten  sich  dort  die  die  roinantisclien  I'irziililun.'^'en  Ix-'vi'ilkernden 
yWesen  ein  Stelldichein  fjep;el)en,  daruntcr  aucli  Undine  und 
I\nehIe!H)ni.  Anch  Rise  von  der  Tanne  in  der  Krzalilun.c^  jjlei- 
chen  Xaniens  hat  manciie  Zii,s;e  dieser  romantisclien  Tranmge- 
stalt  aufzuweisen. 

Raahcs  Zitate  aus  I')iciiter\verken  ziihlen  nacli  I  Inmlirlen 
und  hezeusjen  niclit  nur  die  ausseiDrdentliclie  Hclesenheit  des 
Dichters;  sie  gestatten  uns  aucli  zufjieieh  einen  I'.lick  in  dessen 
Gedanken-  und  Gemiitswelt.  X'iele  soldier  Anfiihrun<;en  sind 
Schrittstcllern  entnommen,  deren  Starke  vorzii<:;licli  in  der 
j;!iicklichcn  Verbindung  von  Phantasie  und  Geniiit  I)cruhl.  So 
sagt  Raabe  von  Dr.  Brockenkorh  ini  "alien  Eisen,"''-'  dass  er 
wenig  Vortrage  halte,  in  dencn  er  nicht  den  grossen  Landsmann 
Einainiel  Geilxd  zitiere,  der  so  schon  gesungcn  hal)e  "von  den 
Glocken  und  Gassen,  den  Garten  und  Tiinncn,  den  Markten  und 
Wiillen  der  alten,  edeln,  pracluigen  Ileimatsstadt."  Und  an  ei- 
ner  anderen  Stelle  nennt  er  ihn  den  "lieben  Dichter." 

Alles,  was  die  Seele  vom  Drucke  des  Alltags  frei  maclien 
und  sie  in  Schwingungen  versetzen  kann,  ist  Raalx;  lioch  will- 
kommen,  daher  bricht  er  audi  in  *'  "Die  Akten  des  X'ogelsangs" 
eine  Lanze  fiir  den  so  oft  gesdmiahten  Heine,  iinlein  er  den 
Stimninngen  Ausdruck  gibt,  die  dessen  Lektiire  in  der  Brust 
jungfrisclier  Sduikr  imnier  noch  auslosen.  "Und  wenn  sich  allc 
Schulnicister  der  Welt  auf  ihw  Kopf  stellen,  oder  vielmehr  fest 
hinsetzen  aufs  Katheder;  sie  erol^ern  die  Welt  zwischen  deni 
sechzehnten  und  zwanzigsten  Lebensjahr  doch  nicht  durcli  nio- 
ralisch,  ethisch  und  politisch  gereinigte  Anthologien.  Der 
'Unsinn."  der  iMondschein,  der  'frivole  Ungeschmack,'  und 
die  Xachtigal,  der  'Blcklsinn,'  der  Lindenluft,  das  feme  Wet- 
terleuchten  und  die  Jungfcr  Lorelei  ini  lichten  Soniinerkleide  ini 
Mondlicht  behalten  doch  ihr  Recht :  Der  Spiegel  Ijehalt  scin 
Recht,  aber  nicht  die  Rute  dahinter."    Wie  in  eineni  Spiegel  fin- 
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den  die  Helden  dieses  Baches  in  den  Gedichten  Heines  ihre  eigene 
Seele,  und  sie  streifen  an  "Secundaner  Mondschein  und  Gewitter- 
abenden"  durch  den  Vogelsang,  mit  "Heine,  Geibel  und  Uhland 
in  der  Tasche  und  im  Hirn  und  Herzen."  "Und" — fahrt  der 
Dichter  wohl  aus  eigener  Erfahrung  und  psychologisch  fein  be- 
obaclitend  fort— "von  da  bis  zu  Shakespeare,  Byron  und  dem 
iibrigen  Gross  und  Klein  ist  wieder  einmal  nur  ein  Schritt  ge- 
wesen." 

Ich  habe  schon  im  Vorhergegangenen  anzudeuten  versucht, 
wie  sehr  Raabes  Denken  auf  der  Basis  eines  warmen  Gefi'ihls 
ruht,  das  aus  eineiu  hebevollen  Herzen  seine  Nahrung  zieht. 
Und  es  sind  besonders  diese  Gefiihlswerte,  die  Raabe  unauflosHch 
an  die  Romantik  kniipfen.  Eine  warme  Menschenhebe  bildet 
iiberall  den  Grundakkord  seines  Schaffens,  in  tausend  Variati- 
onen  inimer  wieder  erkHngend,  von  der  "Chrouik  der  Spcrhngs- 
gasse"  bis  zu  "AUcrshausen."  Es  hat  wohl  kcin  anderer  Dichter 
ein  so  feines  Ohr  fiir  die  Leiden  der  miidc  hindaniniernden 
Menschheit,  deren  Bedeutung  allerdings  auch  er  vergebens  an- 
strebt.  Geniildert  konnen  diese  Leiden  nur  durch  die  Liebe  wer- 
den,  die  sich  auch  dem  Niedrigsten  trostend  und  erbarmend  ent- 
gegenneigt. 

Es  ist  wiederum  Eriedrich  Schlegel,^''  der  der  Lielx-,  dem 
"geistigen  Gefiihl,"  ihren  Platz  in  der  Romantik  einraumt,  in- 
dem  er  sagt,  dass  sie  in  der  romantischen  Poesie  "iiberall  un- 
sichtbar  sichtbar  schweben"  miisse.  "Die  Liebe,"  sagt  Nova- 
lis,^"  "hat  von  jeher  Romane  gespielt,  oder  die  Kunst  zu  liebcu 
ist  immer  romantisch  gewesen."  Weit  poetischer,  das  heisst,  welt- 
umfassender,  dri^ickt  er  sich  an  anderer  Stelle  aus  f'  es  hat  wohl 
nie  ein  Dichter  Schoneres  und  Sinnigeres  iiber  diese  weltbcwe- 
gende  Kraft  gesagt:  "Es  gibt  manche  Blumen  auf  dieser  Welt, 
die  iiberirdischen  Ursprungs  sind,  die  in  diesem  Klima  nicht  ge- 
deihen,  und  eigentlich  Herolde,  rufende.Boten  eines  besseren  Da- 
seins  sind.    Unter  diesen  Boten  gehoren  vorziiglich  Religion  und 
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Liebe."  L'nd  iiiiiiicr  wiriter  zicht  (ler  Dicliter  uiifl  Prophet  seiiic: 
Krcisc.'"'  "Was  man  licht.  fiiulct  man  iiljcrall,  iiinl  siclit  iihcrall 
Almlichkeitcii.  Jc  griisscr  tlie  Licljc.  dcsto  weitcr  und  mannig- 
faltiger  dicse  ahnliche  Welt."  Und  nun  der  letzte  Schlussak- 
kord:*'-'  "Die  Liel)e  ist  der  Endzweck  der  Weltgeschichtc.  das 
Amen  des  Universums."  So  wird  den  Romantikern  dieses 
Grundelement  allcs  Bestehcnden  zum  Eckstein  ihres  panthcisti- 
schen  Denkgebaudes. 

Aucli  bei  Raalx-  findet  sicli  die  Lielx'  als  Triiji^er  ciner  fjc- 
schlossenen  Weltanscbauunf;,  und  an  seinen  Werken  Ixwahr- 
heitet  sich  I'ricdrich  Schlegels  oben  angefiihrtes  Wort,  dass  sie 
in  der  romantischen  Poesie  iilx^rall  unsichtbar  sichlbar  schwelien 
niiisse.  Ihr  wird  scbon  in  der  "Chronik  der  SpeHingsgasso"  die 
Krone  gereicht,  wo  sie  voni  Dichter  als  die  "grosse  schaflfende 
Gewalt"  Iiezeichnet  wird,  "welche  du  die  ewige  Liebe  bist."  In 
dieser  vertieften  Auffassung  der  Liebe  nahert  sich  Raabe  deni 
Novalis,  dessen  Gedankegange  er  des  Ofteren  kreuzt.  Was  alxr 
Friedrich  Schlegel  und  Xovalis  mehr  theoretiscli  anstrcbten,  das 
setzt  sich  lx?i  Raabe  in  die  Praxis  uni.  Bei  den  Romantikern 
fiihrte  dieser  Lielxsdrang  zur  Beseelung  der  Xatur  in  ihren 
mannigfalligcn  Erscheinungen :  bei  Raabe  zur  Schaffung  vim 
Menschentypcn,  die  sich  durch  eine  starke.  von  ethisclien  Werten 
getragene  Lieljesfahigkeit  auszeichncn.  und  dadurch  veredehid 
aut  ihre  L'mgebung  wirken.  Hire  Anzahl  ist  eine  sehr  grosse, 
und  der  Dichter  raumt  ihnen  fast  immer  den  Ehrenplatz  ein,  da- 
mit  wohl  ohne  Zweifel  andeutend,  wie  sehr  sie  ihm  ans  Herz 
gewachsen.  Sehr  oft  erfiillen  sie  ihre  Mission  in  der  Behiitung 
der  heranwaclisenden  Jugend,  wie  Ijesonders  Wachhoklcr  in 
"Die  Chronik  der  SpcrHngsgasse" ;  der  Oheim  Griinebaimi  und 
die  Base  Schlotterlx>ck  in  "Der  Hungerpastor" ;  der  Ritter  von 
Glaubigern  und  das  Fniulcin  von  St.  Trouin  in  "Der  Schiid- 
derump  ' ;  Onkel  Fabian  in  "l-"abian  und  Sebastian" :  die  Leute 
aus  dem  Walde  ini  Romane  gleichen  Namens ;  der  Justizrat 
Scholten  und  die  reiche  Bankierwitwe  Frau  Salome,  urn  nur  ei- 
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nige  aus  der  langen  Reihe  soldier  Charaktere  zu  nennen.  An- 
dere  wieder  strahlen  schon  durch  ihre  blosse  Gegenwart  Licht 
und  Liebe  aus,  wie  besonders  die  liebliche  Else  in  "Else  von  der 
Tanne"  und  die  duftige  Madchenknospe  Ciicilie  in  "Die  Kinder 
von  Finkerode." 

In  ihrer  Bcziehnng  auf  die  Geschlechter  nun  nimmt  die 
Liebe  bei  Raabe  eine  weit  bohere  Stellung  tin,  wie  bei  den  Ro- 
mantikern,  mit  Ausnahme  des  einzigen  Novalis.  Von  der  Ro- 
mantik  so  oft  als  rein  Jiusserlicher  Moment  aufgefasst,  legt  ihr 
Raabe  stets  eine  tiefere  Bedeutung  unter.  Es  ist  fiir  die  Be- 
ieuclitung  dieser  Frage  gewiss  iiicht  ohne  Bedeutung,  wenn 
Raabe  seinem  tiefsten  Werke,  dem  furcbtbaren  "Scliudderunip," 
den  inhaltsreicben  Vers  Gottfried  August  Bvirgers  vorausscbickt : 

Ergotzet  ihr 
Nicht  lieber  euch  am  lacberlichen  Tand 
Der  Thorheit  ?  Oder  an  dem  heitern  Gliick, 
Womit  am  Schluss  des  drolligen  Romans 
Die  Liebe  ein  leichtgenecktes  Paar  belohnt? 
Vielleicht  ? 

In  diesem  Buche  schwingt,  wie  so  oft  bei  Raabe,  ein  tragi- 
scher  Unterton  mit,  dessen  grelle  Dissonanzen  jah  den  Liebes- 
traum  zerreissen.  Antonie  Hausslers  ungliickliche  Neigung  zu 
dem  unl)edeutcnden  Junker  Hennig  von  Lauen  hi!  ft  ihr  trauriges 
Ende  nur  noch  beschleunigen.  Auch  an  Jemima  Loew  in  der 
"Hollunderbliite"  iibt  die  Liebe  eine  Lhiheil  bringende  Macht 
aus;  wie  sich  hier  das  Schicksal  des  jungen  Paares  eng  an  das 
des  Novalis  und  seiner  dahinsiechenden  Braut  anschliesst,  ist 
vielleicht  mehr  als  eine  zufallige  tJbereinstimmung. 

Ihre  herrlichste  Ausgestaltung  aber  hat  diese  Liebe  in  "Des 
Reiches  Krone"  gefimden,  wo  sie  sich  selbst  fiber  den  Tod  tri- 
umphierend  erhebt.  Es  ist  eine  erschiitternde  Szene,  die  an  stil- 
ler Grosse  und  iiberwaltigender  Tragik  Ihresgleichen  sucht,  wie 
Mechthilda  Grossin  mitten  im  Festesjubel  der  die  Riickkehr  der 
Reichskleinodien  feiernden  Bevolkerung  der  Stadt  Niirnljerg 
vom  Kirchenportale  zu  ihrem  vom  Aussatz  befallenen  Verlobten, 
dem  Ritter  Michel  Groland,  der  mit  hinausgezogen  war  zur  Wie- 
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dereinholung  der  alten  Heiligtiimer,  in  die  Strasse  hinabsteigt, 
den  Geliebten  an  sein  Versprechen  zu  mahnen :  "Die  Erde  ist 
fiir  uns  Beide  untergegangen :  abcr  wir  Rcide — Du  und  ich,  wir 
sind  doch  gercttet."  Und  ruhig  zieht  sie  mit  dem  Unglucklich- 
Gliicklichen  ins  Hans  der  Sondersiechen,  um  dort  seiner  und 
seiner  Leiden sgenossen  zu  pflegen.  So  wurde  sie  zur  Mater  Le- 
prosorum.''"  "Sie  hat  den  Xamen  wie  einen  Kranz  mitten  im 
Elend  von  St.  Johann  voni  Bodcn  aufgenommen  und  liat  ihn  wie 
eine  Krone  getragen  bis  an  ihren  Tod.    .    .    ." 

Wer  sich  tiefer  in  die  Gedanken  und  Gefiihlswelt  Tiecks 
und  Novalis  hineingefunden  hat,  wird  auch  hier  wieder  auf  die 
Wahrnehmung  stossen,  dass  der  romantische  BegrifF  der  Liebe 
mystische  Tiefen  birgt,  im  letzten  Grunde  aber  als  Gipfelpunkt 
des  ins  \^age  und  Unl^estimmte  sich  verlierenden  romantisch- 
spekulativen  Gefiihls  zu  betrachten  ist.  V'or  allem  aber  ist  den 
Romantikern,  wie  das  Leben  iiberhaupt,  so  auch  die  Liebe  ein 
Traum.  Auch  bei  Raabe  crscheint  die  Liebe  als  Traum,  aU 
Zauber  und  W'under,  aber  nur  in  solchen  seiner  Werke,  wo  der 
romantische  Einfluss  besonders  deutlich  zu  Tage  tritt.  So,  wie 
es  *'  Marie  Speyer  gezeigt,  in  der  "Hollunderbliite."  Hier  be- 
gibt  sich  Raatie  ganz  auf  das  Gebiet  romantischen  Fiihlens  und 
Denkens.  Der  Verkehr  des  jungen  Studenten  mit  Jemima 
Loew  auf  dem  alten  Judenkirchhof  der  Stadt  Prag  hat  etwas 
ins  Gebiet  unerforschter  Seelenanalyse  Hiniiberweisendes  und 
birgt  eine  Welt  romanti.^cher  Stimmungsmotive.  Es  liegt  wie 
ein  Zaul^er  ul)er  diesen  Ort,  den  die  Juden  in  ihrer  Sprache  "das 
Haus  des  Lebens"  nennen.  Derselbe  Zauber  bindet  ihn  und 
fiihrt  ihn  fast  gegen  seinen  Willen  immer  wieder  dorthin  zu- 
riick,  wo  sich  das  Schicksal  seines  Lebens  erfiillen  soil.  L'nd  er 
folgt  diesem  Zwange  ganz  im  romantischen  Sinne,  willen-  und 
machtlos,  von  seiner  Gewalt  getrieben,  iiber  die  er  sich  keine  Re- 
chenschaft  geben  kann.  Noch  als  alter  Mann  packt  ihn  die  Er- 
innerung  an  diese  Jugendepisode,  versucht  er,  ihr  ratselhaftes 
\\'esen  physiologish  und  psychiologisch  zu  ergriinden.^-     "Ich 


*°  Des  Reichcs  Krone,  Ges.  Erz,HhIungen,  II.  S.  388. 

"  Marie  Speyer :  Raabes  Hollunderbliite.     Regensburg,  1908. 
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war  bcrauscht  und  stellte  die  tiefsinnigsten  Betrachtungen  an 
iiber  die  Wtinder  der  menschlichen  Seek.  Wenn  ich  dann  genui,' 
geraucht  und  getrauint  hatte,  erhob  ich  mich,  das  Trdumen  ste- 
lienden  Fusses  fortzusetzen,  und  durchstreifte  die  Gassen  dieser 
Stadt,  die  selbst  einem  Traume  gleich  sind." — "  "Krank  zuni 
Sterben  war  ich  damals,  ein  schleichendes  Ficbcr  verzehrte 
mich,  und  nur  im  Ficbcrtrauni  gehen  solchewechselndenGestalteii 
und  Empfindungen  durch  des  Menschen  Seele." — Und  weiter:"" 
"Du  wirst  mich  vergessen,  wie  man  einen  Traum  vergisst.  Icli 
bin  ja  auch  nur  ein  Traum!  Was  kannst  du  dafiir,  dass  der 
Traum  zu  Ende  ist,  und  der  blasse  verstandige  Morgen  dich 
weckt  und  dir  sagt,  dass  es  nichts  war." 

Als  Wunder  und  Traum  erscheint  die  Liebe  auch  dem  Pfar- 
rer  Friedemann  Leutenbacher  in  Wallrode  im  Elend,  dem  in  der 
Gesellschaft  seiner  in  der  Not  des  furchtbaren  dreissigjahrigeii 
Krieges  vertierten  Bauern  auf  einmal  in  Else  von  der  Tanne 
eine  neue  Lebenssonne  aufgeht.''''  "WahrHch  lag  auf  dem 
Pfarrherrn  Friedemann  ein  Zaubcr  und  ein  gewaltiger!  Je  mehr 
seine  Nachbarn  im  Elend,  seine  Pfarrkinder,  sich  mit  Scheu  und 
Abscheu  von  dem  Wesen  im  Walde  sich  abwendeten,  desto  mehr 
und  heftiger  fiihlte  er  sich  dazu  hingezogen  und  wenn  seiche^ 
ein  Zaubcr  war,  so  war  es  doch  kein  IVundcr.  .  .  .  Als  nun 
von  dem  Friihling  des  Jahres  sechzehnhundertsiebenunddreissig 
an,  dem  Walde  eine  Seele  wuchs,  da  huben  fiir  den  Pfarrer  im 
Elend  das  frj(M(/fr  und  der  ZflMferr  an.  .  .  .  D&m  Zaubcr,  der 
aus  diesen  beiden  dunklen  Kindesaugen  auf  den  Mann,  den  Die- 
ner  am  Worte  Gottes,  den  Gelehrten,  den  Menschen,  der  so  vicl 
litt  und  erfuhr,  strahlte,  war  nicht  zu  widerstehen ; — von  dieser 
Stunde,  von  diesem  Augenblick  an  war  Friedemann  Leutenba- 
cher an  die  Hiitte  des  Magister  Konradus  gebannt."  Und  als 
schliesslich  Else  von  der  Tanne  als  vermeintliche  Zauberin  untcr 
den   Steinwiirfen   des   aberglaubischen    fanatisierten  Pobels  ihre 


"  Hollunderbliite,  Ges.  Erzahlungen,  I,  S.  295. 

"  Ibid.,  I,  S.  297  f. 

"  Ibid.,  I,  S.  302. 

"Else  von  der  Tanne,  Ges.  Erzahlungen,  II,  S.  41  ff. 
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reinc  Seele  ausliauclU,  da  ziclien  noch  einnial  siisse  Erinnerun- 
gen  (lurch  die  Scele  dcs  wicderum  einsam  gewordencn  Pfarrers.'" 
"Nun  hatte  eine  Wunderliand  aus  fremdem  Land  in  die  Wildnis 
und  W'iistc  ein  griin  Zweiglein  getragcn  und  es  in  die  schwarzc 
traurige  I'>de  gcsteckt  und  Hcrrn  Fricdeniann  hatte  in  \'er\vun- 
derung  gestanden  und  zugcsehen  und  die  Bedeutung  nicht  ge- 
vvusst.  Aber  ein  jeglicher  Tag,  der  kam,  brachtc  deni  Zwcigiein 
sein  Tropfchen  Segen,  und  ein  jeglicher  Tag,  der  kam,  tat  das 
Seine,  das /fwHrfcr  in  der  Wiiste  zur  Vollendung  zu  bringcn  .  .  . 
und  als  es  vvieder  einmal  Friihling  geworden,  da  war  der  Zaubcr 
vollendet." 

Auch  ini  "Schiidderump"  giesst  der  Dichter  seinen  ganzen 
Reichtum  von  Stimmungsmotiven  iiber  Hennig  von  Lauen  und 
Antonie  Haussler  aus,  ehe  auch  diese  herrliche  Menschenbliitc 
dem  diisteren  Verhiingnis  zuni  Opfer  fallt.''^  "Sie  eriebten 
grosse  U'ttudcr  in  all  der  Unbefangeheit,  die  eben  dazu  gehort, 
urn  Wundcr  zu  erleben.  Der  Glaube  namlich,  dass  die  Welt  ein 
Zaubcrgartcn  von  Rechts  wegen  sein  miisse,  stand  fiir  die  jungen 
Leute  als  erster  und  letzter  Glaubensartikel  unumstosslich  fest. 
\'on  alien  Flurcn  und  Hiigeln,  aus  alien  Waldern  Krodebecks 
rings  um  sie  her  erscholl  ihnen  tausendstimmig  das  Kredo  der 
Jugend.  Aus  jedem  Buche,  welches  sie  lasen,  lachte  ihnen  das 
Wundcr  entgegen." 

Den  Romantikern  wird  Alles  zum  Traum.  In  die  Abgriinde 
mystischen  Denkens  sich  versenkend,  schwinden  ihnen  die  Grenz- 
linien  zwischen  Traum  und  Wirklichkeit  oder  werden  von  ihrer 
Pbantasie  iiberflogen.  Man  kann  kaum  eine  Seite  bei  Tieck  le- 
sen,  ohne  auf  das  Wort  "Traum"  zu  stossen.  Zuriick  ins  Land 
der  Traume"  schreibt  Novalis  seinen  Freunden.  Er  spricht  voni 
"Traume  der  Schmerzen"  und  nennt  das  Denken  einen  "Traum 
des  Fiihlens."  Kein  Wunder  daher,  dass  sich  die  Romanii- 
ker  zu  Calderon  hingezogen  fiihlten,  dessen  Drama  "Der 
Traum  ein  Leben,"  sie  jul^elnd  als  zu  ihnen  gehorig  be- 
griissten.     Denn  ein  Traum  ist  auch  das  Leben."     "Die  Gegen- 


"Ibid.,  II,  S.  38. 

"  Der  Schiidderump,  S.  154. 

"Ludwig  Tiecks  Schriften,  William  Lovell,  6.  Buch,  S. 
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wart  ist  nur  ein  Traum,"  lasst  Tieck  den  jungen  Lovell  sagen, 
"die  Vergangenheit  dunkle  Erinnerungen  aus  einem  Traum,  die 
Zukunft  eine  Scliattenwelt,  deren  wir  uns  einst  nur  mit  Miihe  er- 
innern  werden."  Und  es  ist  ganz  aus  der  zerrissenen  Seele  des 
jungen  Tieck  gesprochen,  wenn  er  wiederum  durch  Lovell  das 
Leben  als  einen  "leeren,  grotesken  Traum"  bezeichnet.*"  "Wir 
halten  es  immer  fiir  etwas  so  Ernsthaftes,  und  es  ist  eine 
plumpe,  zusammenhangende  Farce,  der  niichterne  verdorbene 
Abhub  einer  alten  besseren  Existenz,  eine  Kinderkomodie  ex 
tempore,  eine  schlechte  Nachaffung  eines  eigentlichen  Lebens." 
Und  auch  im  Blaubart  singt  der  Vogel :  'Das  Leben  ist  doch  nur 
ein  Traum." 

Auch  bei  Raabe  findet  sich  diese  echt  romantische  Auffas- 
sung  des  Lebens.  Der  Maler  Franz  in  der  "Chronik  der  Sper- 
lingsgasse"  hat  sein  junges  Weib  begraben  miissen,  und  seinem 
Freunde,  dem  Schreiber  der  Blatter,  drangt  sich  der  Gedanke  der 
Verganglichkeit  alles  Bestehenden  auf.  "Die  Menschheit  weiss 
nicht,  woher  sie  kommt  und  wohin  sie  geht.^"  Sie  lauscht  und 
traumt!  Ja,  sie  traumt.  Ein  Traum  ist  das  Leben  der  Mensch- 
heit, ein  Traum  ist  das  Leben  des  Individuums."  Und  dann 
wirf t  er  die  bange  Frage  auf :  "Wie  und  wo  wird  das  Erwachen 
sein?"  Und  auch  die  schon  erwahnte  Stelle  in  "Abu  Telfan" 
moge  hier  noch  einmal  angefiihrt  werden.  Leonhard  Hagenbu- 
cher,  dem  Helden  des  Buches,  war  vom  Schicksal  als  Sklave  in 
Afrika,  worunter  die  "siisse  Heimat"  zu  verstehen  ist,  hinrei- 
chend  Gelegenheit  gegeben  worden,  sich  mit  der  Frage  des  Da- 
seinszweckes  eingehender  zu  beschaftigen,  um  schliesslich  mit 
dem  Prediger  zur  Erkenntnis  zu  gelangen,  dass  Alles  eitel  sei. 
Raabe  macht  hier  von  demselben  Mittel  Gebrauch,  dessen  sich 
schon  Shakespeare  bedient,  in  "King  Lear"  und  andern  Stiicken ; 
er  stellt  dem  Hauptcharakter  und  Trager  der  Handlung  einen 
armen  Narren  zur  Seite,  gewissenmassen  als  Gegengewicht.  In 
"Abu  Telfan"  ist  es  der  Schneider  Taubrich  Pascha,  dem  Ha- 
genbucher  mit  ganz  anderen  Gefiihlen  gegeniibersteht  wie  die 


"  William  Lovell,  3.  Buch,  S.  228. 

"Die  Chronik  der  Sperlingsgasse,  S.  31.      Jj^^ 
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iibrige  Menschheit.  da  cr  in  ihm  trotz  seiner,  oder  vielmehr  \ve- 
gen  seiner  beschadigten  iMentalitiit,  eine  Bestiitigung  alles  dessen 
zu  erkennen  glaubt,  was  er  sich  an  philosophischen  Trostgriinden 
hat  schwer  erkampfen  mussen.="  "Wer  weiss,"  sagt  Hagenbu- 
cher,  "von  der  Welt,  in  der  er  lebt,  und  von  sich  sellier  mehr  als 
dieser  Kamerad  hier  hinter  mir?  Da  lachen  sie  iin  Sonnenuchein 
und  traumen  ihre  Spiele,  so  lange  sie  jung  sind ;  da  wiihlen  sie 
alte  versunkene  Steine.  ein  Traum  im  Traume,  hervor,  und  alle 
glauben  sie  an  ihr  Spielzeug."  Diese  Auffassung  Raabes  vom  Le- 
ben  als  einem  Traum  wird  dann  noch  weiter  ausdriicklich  be- 
tont :  "Ich  sage  Ihnen,  Taubrich,  es  ist  auch  unter  denen  nicht 
Einer,  der  mit  Sicherheit  sagen  kann,  ob  er  in  seinen  Gedanken, 
Wiinschen    und    Handlungen    walirhaftig    in    der  Wirklichkeit 

wandle." 

Doch  konnte  Raabe  unmoglich  lange  bei  dieser  Betrachtung 
des  Lebens  stehen  bleiben.  Und  auch  darin  schliesst  sich  Raabe 
an  die  Romantik  an,  dass  sich  nel^en  der  rein  poetischen  Auffas- 
sung des  Lebens  als  Traum  eine  andere  weit  starker  hervortritt, 
die,  obwohl  mit  der  ersteren  parallel  laufend,  doch  eine  durchaui 
selbstandige  Entwicklung  durchmacht.  Sie  ist  dem  Boden  eige- 
ner  Beobachtung  entwachsen  und  geht  von  dem  Grundsatz  aus, 
dass  das  Leben  ein  Feind  sei.  Da  dieser  romantische  Glaubens- 
satz  einen  nicht  unbetriichtlichen  Einfluss  auf  die  Entwicklung 
der  romantischen  Ironie  gewann,  so  wird  es  notig  sein,  ihn  im 
Zusammenhang  mit  dieser  zu  betrachten. 

Emil  Doernexburg. 

Philadelphia. 

{Concluded.) 

"  Abu  Telfan,  S.  325. 


THE  NATURE  BACKGROUND  IN  THE  DRAMAS  OF 
GERHART  HAUPTMANN. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Introduction. 

The  significance  of  the  nature  element  in  Hterary  art  is 
too  well  recognized  to  demand  a  special  defense  here.  Professor 
Camillo  von  Klenze's  comprehensive  resume'  of  the  books  and 
articles  dealing  with  the  nature-sense,  supplemented  by  Miss  Rey- 
nolds' bibliography  and  review  in  the  introduction  to  her  large 
work  on  "The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry  between 
Pope  and  Wadsworth"-  show  how  the  subject  has  continued  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  literary  critics  ever  since  the  appearance 
in  1794  of  Schiller's  Essay  "Uber  die  naive  und  sentimentale 
Dichtung".  The  reason  for  this  interest,  explained  at  some 
length  in  that  standard  work  of  Alfred  Biese's,  "Die  Entwick- 
elung  des  Naturgefuhls  im  Mittelalter  und  in  der  Neuzeit" 
( 1 888 ) ,  has  been  summed  up  in  one  sentence  by  Professor  von 
Klenze  in  his  article  entitled  "The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  the 
Works  of  Nicholas  Lenau."*  He  says;  "An  artist's  attitude 
toward  nature,  whether  his  medium  be  language  or  line  and  color, 
is  the  subtlest  expression  of  his  individuality."  Corroboration 
of  this  is  found  again  and  again  in  statements  made  by  nature 
lovers  themselves.  Walt  Whitman  hints  at  it  parenthetically  in 
the  following  description  of  the  sea : 

"The  attractions,  fascinations  there  are  in  sea  and  shore ! 
How  one  dwells  on  their  simplicity,  even  vacuity !  What 
is  it  in  us,  arous'd  by  those  indirections  and  directions?  That 


'von  Klenze,  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology,  II   (1898),  pp.  239  ff. 

'Myra  Reynolds,  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry  (1909^ 
pp.  XV  flf. 

To  these  lists  should  be  added  Grillparzer  as  a  Poet  of  Nature,  by  Fau-^t 
Charles  de  Walsh,  New  York,  1910. 

'  The  University  of  Chicago  Press — Decennial  Publications,  First  Series, 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  29  ff. 
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spread  of  waves  and  gray-white  beach,  salt,  monotonous, 
senseless— such  an  entire  absence  of  art,  books,  talk,  ele- 
gance— so  indescribably  comforting,  even  this  winter  day — 
grim,  yet  so  delicate  looking,  so  spiritual — striking,  emo- 
tional, impalpable  depths,  subtler  than  all  the  poems,  paint- 
ings, music  I  have  ever  read,  seen,  heard.  (Yet  let  me  be 
fair,  perhaps  it  is  because  I  have  read  those  poems  and 
heard  that  music.)"'' 

This  man,  though  he  loved  nature  so  jealously  that  he  made 
his  outdoor  notes  upon  the  scenes  which  they  describe  and  left 
them  "impromptu",  as  he  says,  so  afraid  was  he  of  "dropping 
what  smack  of  outdoors  or  sun  or  starlight  might  cling  to  the 
lines"  admits  more  positively  and  directly  in  the  following  para- 
graph the  importance  of  the  subjective  element:  "Nature  con- 
sists not  only  in  itself,  objectively,  but  at  least  just  as 
much  in  the  subjective  reflection  from  the  person,  spirit,  age, 
looking  at  it,  in  the  midst  of  it  and  absorbing  it— faithfully  sends 
back  the  characteristic  belief  of  the  time  or  the  individual,  takes 
and  readily  gives  again  the  physiognomy  of  any  nation  or  litera- 
ture— falls  like  a  great  elastic  veil  on  a  face  or  like  the  molding 
plaster  on  a  statue."' 

Xo  thorough  study  has  yet  been  made  of  the  nature  element 
in  modem  naturalistic  literature.  As  a  beginning  of  such  an 
investigation  in  the  field  of  German  literature  this  phase  of 
Hauptmann's  dramatic  art  will  be  analyzed  in  the  following  chap- 
ters. This  selection  by  no  means  implies  a  necessarj-  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  Hauptmann's  dramas.  They  have  been 
chosen  primarily  because  they  represent  in  their  entirety  a  pecu- 
liarly significant  record  of  the  various  tendencies  of  the  natural- 
istic period.  The  necessity  of  emphasizing  the  truth  of  this 
statement  may  justify  a  review,  in  brief  outline,  of  the  evolution 
of  naturali.sm  in  Germany  and  of  its  expression  in  the  dramatic 
art  of  Hauptmann.' 

*  Walt  Whitman.  Specimen  Days.  p.  88.     Small.  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 
'Walt  Whitman.  Poetry  To-day  in  America,  p.  2qo. 

"  The  following  review  lays  no  claim  to  originality.     It  is  to  be  found  in 
fuller  form  in  the  various  histories  of  German  literature  which  include  this 
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The  battles  that  raged  during  the  early  eighties  in  the  literary 
centres  of  Berlin  and  Munich  in  the  revolt  against  the  old  prin- 
ciples of  literary  art  resulted  at  least  in  Berlin  in  a  victory  for 
Arno  Holz's  theory  of  consistent  naturalism.  While,  of  course 
a  result  of  various  influences  such  as  those  of  Tolstoi,  Dostoievski, 
Bjornsen,  Strindberg  and  Ibsen,  this  theory  was  based  most 
directly  on  the  principles  of  Zola.  And  Zola,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, showed  an  interesting  inability  to  keep  his  own  personality 
out  of  his  professedly  naturalistic  novels,  so  that  while  advocating 
in  theory  that  the  material  for  a  novel  should  be  collected  and 
presented  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  botanist  or  a 
zoologist,  he  was  nevertheless  constantly  pronouncing  moral  judg- 
ments and  expressing  indignation  at  wrong  and  sympathy  with 
the  distress  that  he  depicted.  In  his  famous  definition  of  art  he 
admits  this  personal  element  by  adding  to  the  statement  that 
"art  is  a  corner  of  nature"  the  significant  modifier,  "seen  tiirough 
a  temperament".'^  Holz,  however,  while  starting  out  with  Zola's 
definition,  insisted  on  a  more  radical  elimination  of  the  per- 
sonality. "Die  Kunst"  he  said  "hat  die  Tendenz,  wieder  die 
Natur  zu  sein.  Sie  wird  sie  nach  Massgabe  ihrer  jeweiligen 
Reproductionsbedingungen  und  deren  Handhabung."*^  And  not 
only  did  Holz  promulgate  this  theory  of  the  reproduction  of  an 
atomistic  and  mechanical  world  by  the  most  exact  scientific 
methods,  excluding  all  possibility  of  style  that  implies  selection 
and  rearrangement  of  details,  but  he  attempted  to  put  the  theory 
into  practice  in  the  series  of  sketches  called  Papa  Hamlet  and  a 
drama  Die  Familie  Selicke. 

It  was  this  theory  and  its  illustration  that  Arno  Holz  pre- 
sented to  Hauptmann  in  1889.  Up  to  this  time  the  creative  genius 
of  this  young  artist  had  been  groping  for  the  proper  form  of 


period.  Cf.,  for  example,  A.  Soergel's  Dichlung  und  Dichter  der  Zeit,  Buch  I. 
An  excellent  summary  is  to  be  found  in  Ludwig  Lewisohn's  introduction  to 
The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.  I,  pp.  ix-xxxvii. 

'  "Une  oeuvre  d'art  est  un  coin  de  la  creation,  vu  a  travers  un  tempera- 
ment." Proudbonet  Courbet  in  Mcs  Haines — Causeries  htteraires  et  arlisti- 
ques.    Paris,  i865  (New  Ed.  Paris,  1880,  p.  2.) 

"Arno  Holz — Die  Kunst,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Gesetze.  Berlin,  1891,  p. 
192. 
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expression.  The  artistic  impulses  which  had  been  evident  from 
his  childliood.  in  his  tendency  to  fanciful  dreaming,  in  his  pas- 
sionate love  for  music,  in  his  fondness  for  sketching  and  for 
writing  poems  and  fairy  tales,  had  led  him  first  to  the  study  of 
sculpture,  then  to  acting,  and  finally  to  serious  writing.  In  1885 
he  had  published  his  first  work,  the  formless  romantic  Byronic 
poem  Prouicthidcnlos.  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  sympa- 
thy with  wretched  humanity  and  to  his  longing  for  the  light  of 
heavenly  beauty.  This  same  idea  was  the  basis  for  his  collection 
of  dreamy,  visionary  poems.  Das  Buntc  Such  (1885).  "Wie 
eine  Windesharfe  sei  deine  Scele,  Dichter!  Der  leiseste  Hauch 
bewege  sie.  Und  ewig  mi'issen  die  Saiten  schwingen  im  Atem 
des  Weltwehs;  denn  das  Weltweh  ist  die  Wnrzel  der  Himmels- 
sehnsucht.  Also  steht  deiner  Lieder  Wurzel  l)egriindet  im  W'eh 
der  Erde;  doch  ihren  Scheitel  kronet  Himnielslicht." 

And  it  was  still  the  same  idea  that  found  expression  in  the 
short  story  Bahmi-iirter  Thiel  (1887).  By  this  time,  however, 
his  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and  particularly  of  Darwin's 
teachings,  his  reading  of  Zola  and  his  contact  with  the  Berlin 
group  of  literary  critics  had  combined  to  turn  him  to  a  partial 
use  of  the  naturalistic  methoil.  Already  favorably  disposed  to 
naturalism  then,  he  l^ecame  a  ready  convert  to  the  extreme  prin- 
ciples of  Arno  Holz,  who,  during  his  visit  in  Niederschonhausen, 
read  to  him  sketches  from  Papa  Hamlet,  depicting  without 
reserve  the  most  repulsive  features  of  poverty,  filth,  and  lewdness. 
The  significance  of  this  incident  in  Hauptmann's  literary  career 
is  proved  by  the  often  quoted  dedication  of  Vor  Sonnenaujgang, 
dated  July  8,  1889:  "Bjarne  P.  Holmsen  dem  konsequentesten 
Realisten,  Verfasser  von  'Papa  Hamlet'  zugeeignet  in  frcudiger 
Anerkennung  der  durch  sein  Buch  empfangenen  entscheidenden 
Anregung." 

Upon  the  foundation  of  Holz  and  Schlaf's  consistent  nat- 
uralism Hauptmann  developed  the  new  dramatic  form.  It  had, 
of  course,  to  mtxlify  the  severity  of  Holz's  ruling  concerning 
the  absolute  elimination  of  selection  and  arrangement  of  detail, 
but,  as  Lewisohn  says,  "it  sought  to  rely  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  traditional  devices  of  dramaturgic  technique.     There  was  to 
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be  no  implication  of  plot,  no  culmination  of  the  resulting  struggle 
in  efifective  scenes,  no  superior  articulation  on  the  part  of  the 
characters.  A  succession  of  simple  scenes  was  to  present  a  sec- 
tion of  life  without  rearrangement  or  heightening.  There  could 
be  no  artistic  beginning,  for  life  comes  shadowy  from  life;  there 
could  be  no  artistic  ending,  for  the  play  of  life  ends  only  in 
eternity.  .  .  .  Since  its  fables  are  to  arise  from  the  imme- 
diate data  of  life,  it  must  equally  emphasize  the  significant  factor 
of  those  common  things  amid  which  man  passes  his  struggles. 
And  so  the  naturalistic  drama  was  forced  to  introduce  elements 
of  narrative  and  exposition  usually  held  alien  to  the  genre. 
Briefly,  it  has  dealt  largely  and  powerfully  with  atmosphere, 
environment  and  gesture ;  it  has  expended  the  stage  direction 
beyond  all  precedent  and  made  of  it  an  important  element  in 
dramatic  art."* 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  keynote  of  the  naturalistic  drama 
which  prevailed  for  a  period,  and  according  to  which  Hauptmann, 
in  addition  to  I' or  Sonnenaufgang  (1889)  wrote  Das  Friedens- 
fest  (1890)  Einsamc  Mcnschen  (1891),  Die  Weber  (1892), 
Kollege  Cram pt on  (1892),  Der  Bibcrpeh  (1893). 

But  the  absolute  reign  of  this  dramatic  form,  as  is  well 
known,  was  short.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  nat- 
uralism expressed,  for  example,  in  such  an  article  as  that  by 
Dehmel  in-the  Munich  Gessellschaft  in  April,  1892,  represented 
a  feeling  that  was  becoming  general  throughout  Europe.  Encour- 
aged by  sixch  varying  influences  as  those  of  Brunetiere,  Nietzsche 
and  Anatole  France  a  new  period  of  idealism  developed,  mani- 
festing itself  in  various  forms.  Such  as  Ibsen's  The  Wild  Duck, 
The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  Ghosts,  and  When  We  Dead  Awaken 
call  to  mind  the  symbolic  phase  of  the  movement,  while  the 
names  of  Maeterlinck,  Strindberg,  Rostand,  suggest  various 
types  of  romanticism  in  their  recourse  to  the  fantastic,  the  mystic, 
and  the  allegorical.  In  Germany,  Ludwig  Fulda's  symbolistic 
play  Der  Talismann  (1892)  ushered  in  the  new  movement. 

The  romantic  tendencies  of  Hauptmann  so  long  curbed  by 
the  rules  of  naturalism  quickly  responded  to  these  impulses.     Not 

'  Lewisohn,  Dramatic  Works  of  Hauptmann.  I,  pp.  xviii,  xxv. 
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venturing  at  first  to  break  the  rules  which  he  had  set  f)ut  for  him- 
self he  made  use  of  the  dream  technique  in  HanncU-  (1893)  as 
a  device  for  presenting^  idealistic  visions  in  poetic  form.  Then 
in  i8y6  appeared  the  frankly  romantic  play  Die  z'ersimkene 
Glocke.  In  the  meantime  he  had  written  the  historical  drama 
Florian  Geyer  (1896)  and  Elga  (1896),  a  dramatization  of 
Grillparzer's  story  Das  Klosier  bet  Semloiiiir.  The  naturalistic 
influence,  however,  had  not  lost  its  power  over  the  dramatist, 
for  in  1898  appeared  the  naturalistic  play  Fuhrmann  Hcnschel, 
and  after  the  the  Shakespearean  imitation  Schhuk  und  Jau 
(1900)  came  two  other  naturalistic  plays,  Michael  Kramer 
( 1900)  and  Der  rote  Halm  ( 1901  ).  After  the  legendary,  p<jetic 
drama  Der  arme  Heinrich  ( 1902)  appeared  the  naturalistic  Rose 
Benid  (1903)  and  the  symbolic  Pif^pa  Tanzt  (1907).  The 
romantic  Die  Jungfern  von  Bischofsberg  (1907),  the  two 
legendary  plays  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel  ( 190S  )  and  Griselda  ( 1908) 
were  all  followed  by  the  naturalistic  plays  Die  Ratten  ( 191 1 )  and 
Gabriel  Scltillings  Fliicht  (1912).  The  series  closes  with  the 
pageant  Festspiel  (1913)  and  the  legendary  drama  Der  Bogcn 
des  Odysseus  ( 1 9 1 4 ) . 

And  so  the  dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  ranging  from 
extreme  naturalism  in  poetic  form  or  with  symlxjlic  interpretation 
and  finally  to  pure  romanticism,  represent  in  their  entirety  the 
changing,  uncertain  spirit  of  the  period.  Yet  fairness  compels 
one  to  admit  that  the  groping  is  chiefly  for  form  of  expression. 
Whether  through  "scientifically"  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  or  through  poetic  description  of  a  realm  of  the 
author's  own  creation,  there  is  evident  the  constant  subjective 
ideal  of  bettering  the  present  environment.  As  Hauptmann  him- 
self expresses  it,  it  is  the  longing  for  beauty  in  its  biggest  sense, 
"das  Himmelslicht",  for  himself  and  for  his  fellovvmen  in  ex- 
change for  physical  and  spiritual  ugliness — "das  VVeh  der  Erde". 

It  may,  then,  be  a  worthy  subject  of  research  to  determine 
how  far  the  nature  element  in  the  dramas  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
reflects  the  attempts  at  objective,  naturalistic  methods  on  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  pass  beyond  these 
limits  to  subjective  and  even  poetic  interpretation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Hauptmann's  Acquaintance  With  Nature. 

An  investigation  of  the  nature  element  in  Hauptmann's 
dramas  suggests  preliminary  consideration  of  the  part  the  outdoor 
world  has  played  in  his  own  life. 

Both  chance  and  choice  have  combined  to  keep  Hauptmann 
in  contact  with  nature.  His  homeland,  Silesia,  is  a  country  of 
varied  scenic  interest.  Obersalzbrunn,  his  native  village,  was  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  Riesen- 
gebirge.  The  large  inn,  "Zur  preussischen  Krone",  owned  by 
Hauptmann's  father,  stood  on  a  beautiful,  green,  wooded  hillside 
surrounded  by  flower  gardens.  From  promenades  could  be  seen 
the  Hochwald  and  the  Sattlewald,  the  castle  of  Fiirstenstein  with 
its  spacious  gardens  and  parks,  and,  farther  in  the  distance,  the 
Eulengebirge  and  the  Zobten.  In  the  Riesengebirge  itself  great 
peaks  like  the  Schneekoppe  and  Brunberg,  deep  gorges,  numerous 
waterfalls,  dark  abysses  and  bright  valleys  unite  in  producing  a 
landscape  of  marked  Alpine  character.  The  mountains  are 
thickly  wooded.  Oak  and  beech  forests  at  the  foot,  silver  firs, 
pines,  and  beeches  on  the  slopes  give  beautiful  coloring  to  the 
mountains  in  the  various  seasons.  Toward  the  summit  itself  the 
underbrush  is  often  so  thick  as  to  form  almost  impenetrable 
walls,  while  the  peak  itself  is  in  some  places  a  bare,  rocky  surface 
and  in  others  a  meadowland. 

In  addition  to  mountain  scenery  Silesia  presents  various 
other  types  of  landscape.  Green  plateaus  and  the  rolling  or  hilly 
surface  of  the  coal  regions  extend  to  the  east  of  the  Oder  while 
toward  the  north  and  northwest  lie  the  fertile  plains  of  Lower 
Silesia. 

The  beauties  of  this  country  were  not  lost  on  the  boy  Haupt- 
mann. Schlenther  tells,  for  example,  that  the  village  school- 
master took  his  boys  out  for  long  walks  through  meadow,  forest, 
and  field,  over  mountains  and  valley  calling  the  attention  of  the 
boys  to  the  songs  of  the  birds,  to  the  flowers  and  the  grains,  to 
(28) 
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the  insects  and  the  butterflies.'"  When  the  zealous  teacher  tried 
to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  for  drill  in  Latin  forms,  Gerhart 
expressed  liis  horror  that  such  intrusion  should  he  made  on  "Gods 
free  nature  ", — an  incident  which  may  argue  as  much  for  his 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  country  as  for  his  antipathy 
to  Latin.  When  he  had  to  leave  his  home  to  attend  school  in 
Rreslau,  "Der  kleine,  freie  Prinz  aus  deni  Quellenland"*'  felt 
as  if  he  were  shut  up  in  prison,  and  when  it  Ijccanie  necessary 
to  leave  the  city  to  go  live  with  his  uncle  in  the  country  he  was 
the  only  one  who  was  pleased.  "Hinter  ihm  Staub  und  Stuljen- 
dunst,  vor  ihm  Luft,  Liclit,  Leben."'-  Here,  to  Ix;  sure,  Haupt- 
mann experienced  a  less  delightful  association  with  nature.  "Das 
Werk  des  Landsmanns,  der  nachste  Verkehr  des  kultivierenden 
Menschen  mit  der  Natur  war  ihm  in  heisser  Arbeit  nahgetre- 
tcn."''^  Evidence  that  it  was  none  the  less  valuable  can  be 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  background  in  "Rose  Bernd".'*  And 
years  afterward  he  himself  wrote  in  his  aunt's  album : 

"Ick  kam  vom  Pflug  der  Erdc 
Zutn  Plug  itus  ivcite  All — 
Und  vom  GcbriUl  der  Hcrdc 
Zum  Sang  der  Nachtingall."^'' 

In  general  it  is  the  charm  of  the  Riesengebirge  that  has  brought 
Hauptmann  back  again  and  again  to  his  homeland.  For  years 
he  had  a  home  in  the  region,  first  at  Sclireiberhau  and  later  in 
Agnetendorf  where,  in  full  view  of  the  Riesengebirge,  he  spent 
at  least  his  summers. 

In  addition,  Hauptmann  has  also  had  oppr>rtunity  to  view 
much  of  the  more  widely  famed  scenery  of  the  wcrUl.  In  1883 
he  took  his  first  Mediterranean  trip.  Sailing  fmm  Hamburg, 
he  followed  the  coast  to  Spain,  went  by  train  along  the  Riviera 
to  Genoa,  .sailing  from  there  for  Naples,  and  later  going  on  to 


'"Paul   Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauf'tmann    (1912),  p.  6. 

"Paul   Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann    (1912),  p.  o. 

"Paul    Schlenther — Gerhart   Hauptmann    (1912).  p.    11. 

"Paul   Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann    (1912),  p.   15. 
"Cf.  page 
"Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  15. 
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Rome.  Driven  home  by  illness,  he  returned  the  next  summer 
and  since  then  has  spent  many  many  winters  there.  It  was  on 
the  return  from  this  second  trip  that  he  stopped  at  Hohenhaus 
near  Zitzscewig  in  the  Lossnitz  valley.  Here  at  the  home  of 
Marie  Thienemann  he  enjoyed  the  splendid  old  garden  with  its 
linden  and  chestnut  trees.  In  1885  Hauptmann  and  his  wife 
went  to  Berlin  to  live,  but,  because  Hauptmann  could  not  endure 
the  city,  they  spent  the  summer  in  Riigen.  Later  he  went  with 
his  second  wife  for  several  summers  to  Hiddensoe,  an  island 
which,  as  Schlenther  puts  it,  "wie  ein  langer,  diirrer  Hecht  etwas 
gekriimmt  langs  der  Kiiste  sich  ins  Wasser  streckt"'.'®  When  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  1885  Hauptmann  moved  to  Erkner,  a  suburb 
of  Berlin,  he  lived  in  a  house  back  of  which,  as  his  friend 
Bolsche  says,  "sich  der  Wald  dehnte,  ab  und  zu  gebrochen  vom 
blanken  weissen  Spiegel  eines  flachen  Shilfsees,  zu  dem  der 
Ufersand  gelb  wie  Dukatengeld  nieder  quoll  und  aus  dessen 
Moorboden  die  Ruderstange  das  Sumpfgas  wie  Selterwasserper- 
len  stiess.  Wachholder  und  Heidelbeeren  und  diirres  Farnkraut, 
Libellen  und  Schmetterlinge.  Ein  Spechtruf  und  sich  jagende 
Eichkiitzchen.  Das  war  keine  berauschende  Landschaft,  die  man 
sehen  musste,  ehe  man  starb,  aber  immer  doch  eine  Land- 
schaft."'" 

Schlenther  speaks  of  Erkner,  situated  by  the  lake  and  the 
pine  forests  as  "das  echte  markisch-melancholische  Idyll"'.'®  This 
remained  Hauptmann's  home  for  four  years,  though  he  spent 
a  few  months  in  the  summer  of  1888  in  Zurich,  and  in  the 
fall  went  to  Frankfort  am  Main.  Toward  Christmas  he  moved 
to  Bergedorf  near  Hamburg  and  then  in  the  spring  of  1889  to 
Berlin.  Since  then  he  has  revisited  much  of  the  country  men- 
tioned. In  191 7  he  went  to  Greece.  Taking  the  steamer  in 
Triest,  he  sailed  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  Brindisi,  stopped 
for  some  time  in  Corfu  and  then  continued  on  his  way  to  Par- 
thos,  Olympia,  and  Athens.  This  trip  was  followed  immediately 
by  one  to  America. 


'"  Paul  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  222. 

""  Kummer — Geschichte  der  dculschen  Literatur,  p.  628. 

"  Schlenther — Gerhart  Hauptmann,  p.  30. 
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Evidence  of  Hauptmann's  susceptibility  to  the  various  types 
of  landscape  is  found  in  those  writings  which  give  best  oppor- 
tunity for  descriptions  of  nature.  The  little  collection  of  poems, 
Das  Buntc  Biuh  (  1888 )  has,  like  Promcthidcnlos,  lx;en  kept  from 
the  pul>lic.  Sclilenthcr,  however,  to  whom  a  copy  was  entrusted, 
tells  us,  "Eindriicke  der  ausseren  Natur  finden  in  kurzen,  knap- 
pen,  oft  nur  gestammclten,  oft  nur  hingehauchten  Lautcn  eincii 
Widerhall  im  Gcmiite  des  Dichters,  der  still  seufzend  beim  Blat- 
ter fall  durcli  die  Herbstnacht  wandelt  oder  in  Dammerlicht  des 
Fohrenwaldes  vor  einem  Jiinglinsgrabe  weilt.  Der  Dichter 
vertieft  sich  in  die  Stimmungen  der  Selbstmorder,  deren  Geister- 
chor  an  den  Grunenwald  gcgen  die  nalie  Riesenstadt,  ihre  Verder- 
berin,  flucht.  Nacht,  Nebel.  Herbstwind,  ein  Schmetterling  im 
Schnee,  eine  singende  Lerche  im  Mondschein,  schwache  HofF- 
nungen  auf  Licht  und  Lenz,  was  alles  will  zusammen  stimmcn  in 
einen  einzigen  Sterbelaut."'" 

Again  the  finest  nuances  of  the  fir  forest  of  Brandenburg  in 
the  radiance  of  the  morning,  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  subdued  light  of  the  moon  are  reflected  in  various  descriptive 
passages  of  Balinwcirtcr  Tliicl.-"  Der  Apostel,  in  turn,  gives 
repeated  and  enthusiastic  expression  to  his  love  for  Swiss  scen- 
ery,-* while  in  the  longer  novels  there  are  constant  allusions  to 
the  nature  background. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  a  genuine  delight  in  all 
phases  of  outdoor  nature  is  to  be  found  in  Griechischer  Friih- 
ling.  Here  in  the  spontaneous  and  sincere  manner  of  a  diary 
Hauptmann  records  his  impressions  of  the  richness  of  southern 
color,  of  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  breezes,  of  the  fragrance 
of  spring  flowers  and  newly  ploughed  fields,  of  the  beauty  of 
little  idyllic  valleys  and  wide  extended  plains,  of  fine  old 
gardens  and  groves,  and  of  splendid  Alplike  mountains.  Now 
he  responds  to  the  serious  mood  of  the  landscape,  now  to  its 
wild,  majestic  appeal,  and  again  and  again  he  delights  in  the 
air  of  fantasv  that  seems  to  hover  over  the  land. 


"Schlenther — Gcrharl  Hauflmann,  p.  38. 

"Cf.,  for  example,  Gcsammrltc  ll'crkc,  Bd.  5,  pp.  25,  29,  3-,-  4-.  A5- 

"  Cf.,  Gcsammetle  Werke,  Bd.  5.  pp.  53  ff. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Dramas  With  Outdoor  Settings. 

The  dramas  of  Gerliart  Hauptmann  have  been  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  this  investigation  into  the  following  groups: 

( I ),  Dramas  in  which  at  least  one  act  has  an  outdoor  set- 
ting or  an  indoor  setting  that  affords  a  view  of  landscape. 

(2)  Dramas  with  indoor  settings,  which,  while  affording 
no  actual  view  of  landscape,  show  in  a  definite  manner  the  effect 
of  outdoor  conditions. 

(3)  Dramas  in  which  the  settings  include  no  definite  out- 
door touch. 

To  the  first  group  belong:  (i)  Vor  Sonncnaufgang,  (2) 
Einsame  Mcnschcn,  (3)  Die  vcrsnnkcne  Glockc,  (4)  Schhick 
unci  Jan,  (5)  Der  arme  Heinrich,  (6)  Rose  Bernd,  (7)  Die 
Jiingfern  vom  Bischofsbcrg,  (8)  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  (9) 
Grisclda,  (10)  Gabriel  Schillings  Fliicht,  (11)  Der  Bogcn  des 
Odysseus.  The  second  division  includes:  (i)  Das  Friedensfest, 
(2)  Die  Weber,  (3)  Der  Biber pels,  (4)  Hanncle,  (5)  Elga,  (6) 
Fulinuann  Hetischel,  (7)  Michael  Kramer,  (8)  Der  rote  Hahn, 
(9)  Und  Pippa  Tanct,  (10)  Die  Ratten. 

For  the  third  group  remain  only  three  plays:  (i)  Kollcgc 
Crampton,  (2)  Florian  Geyer,  (3)  Das  Fcstspicl. 

A  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  nature  element  in  tiie 
background  of  each  play  of  the  first  and  second  groups  in  its 
chronological  order  and  of  the  relation  between  this  background 
and  the  action.  Concerning  the  technique  it  is  important  to 
determine  how  far  the  exact,  detailed  stage  direction  character- 
istic of  the  naturalistic  method  is  used,  and  how  far  the  broadly 
suggestive  direction  which  leaves  the  details  to  be  revealed  more 
or  less  vaguely  by  the  dialogue  or  to  be  supplied  by  the  producer. 
The  degree  of  subjectivity  revealed  in  the  description  will  also 
be  considered  with  the  object  of  determining  whether  it  is  a 
photographic  reproduction  lacking  all  personal  element,  as 
demanded  by  the  Holz  theory,  or  a  representation  of  a  piece  of 
nature  "seen  through  a  temperament,"  or  a  consciously  subjective 
interpretation  betrayed  by  direct  comment  upon  the  scene.    This 

(32) 
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will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  values 
and  the  relation  of  any  emotional  features  discovered  to  the 
action  or  situation  of  the  play.  Finally,  note  will  be  made  of 
changes  in  the  background  to  accompany  the  action  with  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  they  arc  realistic  changes  de- 
manded by  the  lapse  of  time  or  mere  artificial  changes  intro- 
duced for  dramatic  effect. 

Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  reaction  of  the  individuals 
to  the  nature  background.  This  is  expressed,  sometimes  in  a 
permanent  and  definite  influence  upon  the  whole  character,  or 
more  often,  in  allusions  to  particular  phases  of  the  nature  set- 
ting as  a  means  of  supplerrienting  the  stage  directions,  of  indi- 
cating emotional  temperament  in  general  or  a  passing  mood  of 
the  individual,  or  it  may  give  expression  to  reflections  upon  the 
inner  meaning  of  nature. 

The  first  play  to  be  considered  is  Vor  Sonnenaufgang  in 
which  Acts  II  and  III  present  outdoor  scenes.  In  this  drama 
written  under  the  direct  influence  of  Holz  is  to  be  found,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  closest  adherence  to  the  naturalistic  stage 
direction  which  leaves  no  details  to  be  added  by  the  persons  in 
the  play.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  Krause  farm- 
yard in  Silesia.  The  exact  arrangement  of  all  the  buildings, 
the  garden,  the  arbor,  the  gateway  and  all  the  trees  is  prescribed 
in  a  diagram.  To  this  Hauptmann  adds  the  further  information 
that  it  is  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  that  a  pallid  grey 
light  is  coming  in  through  the  gateway.  Against  the  grey  sky 
one  sees  the  silhouette  of  Beipst  sitting  on  the  ground  sharp- 
ening his  scythe,  the  monotonous  sound  of  which  is  all  that  is 
heard  for  a  few  minutes.  When  this  stops,  there  follows  an 
inter\'al  of  "solemn  morning  silence,"  which  is  soon  broken  by 
the  shouts  of  persons  leaving  the  inn,  the  barking  of  dogs  in 
the  distance,  and  a  loud,  confused  crowing  of  cocks. 

Certainly  in  relentlessly  realistic  detail  of  form,  color,  and 
sound  this  discription  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  subjectivity  disclosed  yields  interesting  results.  The 
first  part  of  the  description  given  in  diagram  form  is  necessarily 
objective  in  character.     The  phrase  "feierliche  Morgenstille"  in 
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the  additional  description  gives  the  only  suggestion  of  an  ex- 
pression of  interpretation  and  judgment.  The  purposed  effect 
of  the  background,  however,  and  its  relation  to  the  play  leave 
little  doubt  concerning  the  play  of  "temperament."  The  ugly 
details  depicted  in  the  gloomy  light  of  the  hour  before  sunrise 
combine  to  produce  a  picture  which  matches  in  its  sickly  grcy- 
ness  the  moral  conditions  of  the  Krause  family  as  they  are  to 
be  revealed  in  the  act,  where  the  father  appears  as  a  drunken 
beast  and  the  stepmother  a  coarse  and  brutal  woman,  living  in 
adultery  with  the  man  who  is  to  marry  her  daughter. 

The  change,  indicated  by  stage  directions,  that  takes  place 
in  this  background  during  the  course  of  the  action  is  in  itself  a 
perfectly  realistic  one,  namely  the  gradual  change  from  the 
grey  light  of  dawn  into  a  deep  red  and  finally  into  the  full  light 
of  day.  It  is  used,  however,  in  a  way  that  indicates  a  conscious 
effort  to  produce  dramatic  effect.  At  the  moment  when  Loth, 
the  idealist  of  the  group,  giving  up  as  hopeless  his  attempt  to 
interest  old  Beipst  in  the  Utopian  aims  of  the  "Icarians"  in 
America,  looks  out  into  the  distance,  the  beauties  of  the  awaken- 
ing morning  become  visible.  Through  large  fields  of  clover  a 
brook  winds  its  course,  marked  by  alders  and  willows.  A  single 
mountain  peak  looms  on  the  horizon.  The  larks  appearing  0!i 
■A\  sides  begin  to  trill,  first  in  the  distance  and  then  in  the  yard 
itself.  No  one  speaks  during  this  interval,  until  Loth  rises  v.iih 
the  remark  that  one  ought  to  go  walking  on  such  a  beautiful 
morning.  This  is  obviously  an  arrangement  of  the  scene  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  ugly  physical  details  of  the 
Krause  home  and  the  nature  scenes  beyond,  and,  further,  to 
symbolize  the  contrast  between  the  ugliness  of  the  Krause  stand- 
ards and  the  beauty  of  the  ideals  of  the  young  reformer  Loth. 

In  Act  IV  the  same  background  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  realistic  details  of  the  farmyard  scene,  including  the 
activity  of  the  farm  workers  are  carefully  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying stage  directions.--  The  love  scene  naturally  takes  place 
in  the  most  attractive  spot — the  arbor. 


"'  I' or  Sonticnaufgang,  pp.  77,  78,  79. 
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In  regard  to  the  second  phase  of  the  problem,  the  reaction 
of  the  characters  to  the  nature  background,  it  is  significant  that 
only  the  idealists  of  the  group,  Loth  and  Helene,  express  a 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  One  little  remark  in  Act  1 
betrays  Loth's  aesthetic  appreciation  of  landscape  in  general. 
In  telling  of  the  suicide  of  a  friend  he  mentions  that  it  hap- 
pened in  the  drunewald  "an  sehr  schoncr  Stelle  der  Havel- 
seeufer.  Ich  war  dort — man  hat  den  Blick  auf  Spandau!"** 
In  the  second  act  his  first  words  as  he  steps  out  of  the  door  are: 
"H!  .  .  .  h!  .  .  .  Morgenluft!" -*  In  this  exclamation,  along 
with  the  dreamy  contemplation  of  the  distant  scene  already  noted 
and  the  rather  gushing  remarks  about  the  beauty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  country,-^  Hauptmann  cleverly  reveals  the  temperament 
of  the  visionary  young  reformer.  And  a  subtle  indication  of 
similar  tendencies  in  Helene  is  given  in  her  love  for  nature. 
When  she  first  appears  in  Act  II  she  stops  to  gaze  silently  at 
the  distant  scene  in  which  Loth  had  delighted,  inhales  the  fra- 
grance of  the  herbs  hung  upon  the  fence  and,  bending  down  the 
bough  of  the  tree  before  her,  admires  the  low-hanging,  red- 
cheeked  apples.^'' 

While  Einsamc  Mcnschcn  has  an  indoor  setting,  the  garden 
and  lake  are  fully  visible  in  the  background.  The  detailed 
description  of  the  room  in  a  country  house  at  Friedrichshagcn 
in  Berlin  includes  the  general  statement  that  two  bay  windows 
and  a  glass  door  in  the  rear  wall  afford  a  view  of  the  veranda, 
the  garden,  the  lake  which  joins  it,  and  the  Miiggel  hills  beyond. 
No  mention  is  made  either  in  the  stage  directions  or  in  the  text 
of  the  time  of  day  or  season  of  the  year.  In  the  second  act  the 
time  of  day.  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  atmosphere  are 
more  sharply  defined  in  the  stage  directions.  In  Act  III  the 
time  of  day  is  given  in  the  directions,  but  the  condition  of  the 
weather  is  left  to  be  disclosed  in  the  dialogue.     In  the  fourth 


"I 'or  Snnncnaufganq,  p.  13. 
"  Vor  Sonncaufgang,  p.  42. 
"  Vor  Sonmnaufgaiig,  p.  49. 
"Vor  Sonncnaufgang,  p.  47. 
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and  fifth  acts  merely  the  time  of  day  is  defined  in  the  directions 
at  the  beginning,  though  with  the  progress  of  the  acts  changes 
in  the  nature  of  background  are  definitely  stated  in  accompany- 
ing directions. 

In  none  of  the  stage  directions  is  there  any  subjective  com- 
ment upon  the  nature  element.  The  description  in  Act  I  is,  of 
course,  merely  broadly  suggestive  and  objective,  presenting  a 
scene  which  might  be  considered  to  have  aesthetic  value  only. 
But  with  the  progress  of  the  action  the  element  of  "tempera- 
ment" becomes  manifest,  for  in  each  case  the  background  is 
made  to  reflect  the  changing  moods  of  the  characters.  In  Act 
II  the  exuberance  of  Anna  Mahr  and  the  newly  awakened  spirit 
of  Johannes  Vockerat  as  a  result  of  the  new  companionship  find 
an  appropriate  background  in  the  bright  autumnal  tones  of  the 
scene  which  are  emphasized  by  such  details  as  the  ba.sket  of 
grapes  carried  by  Anna  and  the  cluster  of  brilliant  leaves  that 
she  wears  as  she  stands  looking  out  over  the  lake  into  the  dis- 
tance, while  men's  voices  sing: 

"IVcm  Gott  zinll  rcchtc  Giiiist  eriveiscn. 
Den  schickt  er  in  die  zveite  Welt." 

That  it  is  the  waning  brilliancy  of  autumn,  however,  rather 
than  the  budding  brightness  of  spring  is  significant.  Frau 
Kiithe's  expression  of  grief  near  the  close  of  the  act  over  the 
fact  that  the  new  friendship  between  her  husband  and  Anna 
Mahr  has  made  her  superfluous  is  a  preparation  for  the  gloom 
of  the  third  act  in  which  the  thick  fog  of  the  morning  robs  the 
scene  of  its  brilliancy,  substituting  the  dull,  grey  tones  of  tragedy. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  the  lake  appears  in  the  subdued 
light  of  the  late  afternoon.  When  Vockerat  sinks  into  a  chair 
on  the  veranda  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  of  the  train  that  is 
to  take  Anna  Mahr  away,  the  exaggerated  sentimental  pathos 
of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  pale  moonlight  which  just  a  I 
tliat  moment  becomes  visible.-"     Then  when  Johannes  is  about 


"  Einsamc  Mcnschcn,  p.  237. 
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to  end  his  life  in  the  lake  that  has  been  his  confidant  in  both 
his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  wild  geese  fly  like  messengers  of  trag- 
edy over  the  water.-**  These  are  again  all  natural  phenomena 
which  are  arranged  with  the  definite  intention  of  heightening  the 
dramatic  effects. 

In  this  play  Hauptmann  skillfully  shows  the  different  sorts 
of  response  made  by  three  different  types  of  persons  to  the 
charm  of  the  Brandenburg  landscape.  Frau  V'uckerat,  mother 
of  Johannes,  accustomed  to  the  green,  hilly  scenery  of  Silesia, 
cannot  enjoy  the  sandy  region,  though  she  naively  finds  the 
lake  itself  "wirklich  hiibsch,"  but  at  the  same  time  an  object  of 
dread  to  her  nervous,  motherly  soul.  "WundervoU"  -"  is  the 
adjective  which  Johannes  uses  to  express  his  more  aesthetic  and 
more  emotional  appreciation  of  the  lake.  And  his  sensitive,  even 
morbid,  temperament  finds  a  sympathetic  note  in  the  melancholy 
idyll  of  the  Brandenburg  landscai)e.  His  longing  for  the  free- 
dom that  solitude  brings  is  revealed  in  the  remark:  "Mein 
Ideal  ist  ein  weiter  Park  mit  einer  hohen  Mauer  rings  herum. 
Da  kann  man  so  ganz  ungestort  seinen  Zielen  leben."  ^"  On 
the  other  hand,  Anna's  glowing  delight  in  the  frosty  beauty  of 
the  morning  '*  is  expressive  not  only  of  her  momentary  exuber- 
ance in  the  joy  of  a  new  and  congenial  companionship  but  also 
of  the  general  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  her  nature. 

It  is  a  platitude  that  in  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  Hauptmann 
succumbs  entirely  to  his  romantic  tendencies.  The  problem  of 
the  play,  the  conflict  between  the  inevitable  conditions  of  en- 
vironment and  idealistic  aims,  is  the  same  modern  jjroblem  as 
that  of  Eiusame  Menschen  and  Gabriel  Schillings  Fliicitt,  but 
the  form  of  a  "deutsches  Marchendrama,"  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, allows  Haui)tmann  to  use  all  the  imagination  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  writers  of  the  old  romantic  school  in  cre- 
ating a  Tieck-like  world  of  enchanted  woods  and  meadows, 
peopled  with  elves  and  sprites. 


"  Eiusame  Menschen,  p.  289. 
"  Einsame  Menschen,  p.  205. 
"  Einsame  Menschen,  p.  209. 
"Einsame  Menschen,  p.  214. 
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The  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  nature 
technique  is  the  absence  of  a  definite  and  detailed  description  of 
the  landscape.  Prominent  as  the  nature  element  is  throughout 
the  scene  the  stage  directions  simply  suggest  a  fir-clad  glade  in 
the  mountains,  a  hut  in  the  background  beneath  an  over-hanging 
rock,  and  an  old  well.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  time  of  day 
or  the  season  of  the  year,  but  just  as  in  a  Shakespearean  play, 
for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  dialogue  for  further 
description.  Rautendelein's  words  to  the  bee  in  the  opening 
scene  hint  that  it  is  springtime: 

"Flieg  auf  den  VValdrain,  Bienchen,  iibern  Bach, 
dort  gibt  es  Krokus,  Veilchen,   Himmelschlussel :"  ^' 

And  to  the  Nickelmann's  "Brekekekex"  she  replies: 

"Brekekekex,  jawohl, 
es  riecht  nach  Friihling,  und  das  wundert  dich. 
Das  weiss  der  letzte  Molch  im  Mauerloch, 
weiss  Laus  und  Mauhvurf,  Bachforell'  under  Wachtel, 
Fischotter,  Massermaus  und  Flieg'  und  Halm, 
der  Bussard  in  der  Luft,  der  Has'  im  Klee! 
Wie  weisst  denn  du  es  nicht  ?"  ^-^ 

The  Waldschrat  confirms  all  this  with  his  remarks. 

"Hier  unten  riecht  es  warm,  bei  Euch  ist's  mollig. 
Bei  uns  dort  oben  pfeift  und  fegt  der  Wind."  ^* 


and 


"Gestern  ass  ich  den  ersten  Rapunzelsalat." 


And  finally,  from  Heinrich  one  gets  an  impression  of  the 
whole  effect  of  the  background  which  matches  in  its  wild  beauty 
and  its  fairy  fantasy  the  spirit  of  the  play: 

"Es  ist  hier  schon.     Es  rauscht  so  fremd  and  voll. 


Der  Tannen  dunkle  Arme  regen  sich 


'  Die  wrsunkcne  Glockc,  p.  257. 
'  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  259. 
^  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  261. 
^  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  261. 
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so  ratselhaft.     Sie  wiegen  ilire  Hiiiipter 

so  feierlich.     Das  Marchen!  ja,  das  Marchen 

weht  durch  den  W'ald.     Es  raunt,  es  fliistert  lieinilicli. 

Es  raschelt,  liebt  ein  Blattlein,  singt  durchs  Waldgras, 

und  sieh:  in  zieliend  neblicliteni  Ciewand, 

weiss  liergetlehnt,  es  nalit — es  streckt  den  Ann, 

niit  weissem  Finger  deutet  es  auf  mich — 

konimt  niiher, — nilirt  mich  an  ...  .  mein  Olir  ....  die 

Zunge .... 
die  Augen — nun  ist's  fort — iiiuJ  du  bist  da. 
Du  bist  das  Marchen  !"  '" 

In  such  a  world  as  this  it  is  to  be  expected  that  changes 
in  the  nature  setting  will  accompany  the  action.  First  to  be 
noted  are  phenomena  which  are  simply  the  normal  indications 
of  the  passing  of  time,  but  which  are  so  used  as  to  heighten  tlie 
dramatic  effect  at  i)articular  moments.  For  example,  the  Wald- 
schrat's  account  of  his  attack  upon  the  mortals,  in  which  he 
finally  sends  their  bell  over  the  cliff  to  be  lost  forever  in  the 
lake,  is  the  more  impressive  because  of  the  gradually  increasing 
darkness  of  evening.  And  there  are  other  changes,  more  arbi- 
trary, which  .seem  like  more  definite  cases  of  "pathetic  fallacy." 
The  appearance  of  heavy  dark  purple  clouds  over  the  hills  and 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  wind  and  flashing  of  lightning  at  Hein- 
rich's  apj)earance  indicate  the  lively  resentment  of  nature  at 
the  intrusion  of  a  human  being  upon  the  fain,'  ground.^"  When 
Heinrich  is  carried  away  again  the  restored  calm  of  the  land- 
scape is  revealed  in  the  bright  moonlight.''*'  Again,  the  coming 
of  the  cruel  woodsprite  is  herald  by  lightning  and  distant  thunder 
which  increases  when  he  actually  appears.  When  he  makes  his 
threatening  speech  beginning: 

Masslieb  und  \^ergissnichtmein 
stampf  ich  in  den  Grund  hinein 

and  at  the  end  ni  which  he  carries  ofT  one  of  the  elves,  nature 


"Die  I'ersunkcne  Clock e,  p.  269. 
"  Die  versunkene  Clocke,  p.  264. 
"Die  versunkene  Clocke,  p.  280. 
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shows  its  fury  in  a  raging  storm  of  hail  and  tiuindcr,  which 
subsides  when  the  sprite  has  gone.^* 

Act  II  offers  less  opportunity  for  nature  touches,  since  it 
takes  us  away  from  the  fairy  home  on  the  mountain  top  to  the 
house  of  Heinrich  in  a  village  of  the  valley.  The  stage  direc- 
tions indicate  simply  that  it  is  early  morning  and  that  the  light 
grows  brighter  as  the  action  advances.  As  in  Act  11,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  technique  of  the  romantic  drama,  we  get  most 
of  the  description  of  nature  from  the  characters  themselves. 
Heinrich's  wife,  Magda,  tells  of  the  fields  of  cowslips  beyond 
the  garden,''*'  and  Rautendelein  says  as  she  opens  the  window 
in  Heinrich's  room: 

"Schon  ist's.     Doch  morgen  wird  as  windig  SL'in, 
Eine  lange  VVolke,  wie  ein  Riesenfisch 
Liegt  auf  den  Bergen;  morgen  birst  sic  auf, 
und  tolle  Geister   fahren  sausend  nieder, 
durch  Tannenwald  und  Kluft,  ins  Menschental. 
Kuckuck !  Kuckuck !  der  Kuckuck  ruf  t  auch  hier, 
und  Schwalbchen  schiessen,  schweifen  durch  die  Luft, 
durch  die  der  Tag  mit  Leuchten  kommt  gedrungen."  *' 

From  Heinrich  we  hear  that  the  nightingale  is  at  play  out- 
side his  window  and  that  sweet  scents  of  jasmine  and  elder 
blossoms  are  floating  in.''^  These  are  all  details  whicii  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  sensual  element  of  the  scene. 

In  Act  III  the  setting  is  again  the  mountain  top.  Through 
the  open  door  of  a  deserted  glassworks  can  be  seen  a  landscape 
of  peaks,  moors,  and  dense  fir  woods.  Here  again  the  directions 
are  broadly  suggestive  rather  than  definite  and  detailed.  Rau- 
tendelein tells  us  that  it  is  warm  and  sultry,^''  a  condition  which 
emphasizes  her  own  weariness  and  sadness.  Beyond  this  tliere 
is  no  definite  allusion  to  the  background. 


'Die  versuukene  Clocke,  p.  283. 
'Die  versuukene  Glocke,  p.  200. 
'  Die  versuukene  Clocke,  p.  304. 
'  Die  versunkene  Glocke,  p.  305. 
'Die  versunkene  Glocke,  pp.  314.  316. 
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Act  W  repeats  the  interior  scene  of  the  third  act.  No  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  stage  directions  of  the  time  of  day,  but  Hein- 
rich  says  that  it  is  the  sad  twihglit  hour  and  tliat  tlie  setting 
sun  is  veiled  in  purple,^^  again  prothicing  an  elitct  whicli  matclics 
Heinrich's  niootl  of  doubt  and  sense  of  approaching  disaster. 

In  Act  \'  the  fir-clad  glade  of  the  first  act  again  appears. 
No  further  details  are  given  in  the  stage  direction  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  is  after  midnight.  An  elf  tells  that  the  wind  of 
sacrifice,  a  red,  red  wind,  is  blowing  from  all  the  mountain  tops 
into  the  valley,  that  dark  smoke  is  streaming  down  from  all  the 
mountain  peaks  into  the  glade  and  that  white  clouds  lie  thick 
in  the  valley.  This  forms  a  fitting  background  for  the  meeting 
of  the  elves  who  come  to  tell  of  their  grief  over  the  death  of 
Balder."  Changes  necessitated  by  the  passing  of  time  as  well 
as  by  dramatic  requirements  are  recorded.  As  the  elves  disap- 
pear a  fog  drifts  over  the  glade.^"  Dawn  is  heralded  by  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,"*"'  but  the  moon  still  shines  to  add  pathos  to 
the  picture  as  Rautendelein,  weary  and  sad,  sits  upon  the  edge 
of  the  well,  combing  her  long,  flowing  locks.  Then  as  Heinrich 
in  his  death  struggle  finally  clasps  his  ideal,  crying  "Die  Sonne — 
Sonne  kommt!"  the  red  glow  of  the  morning  appears  in  the 
sky  and  the  dawn  breaks.  Thus  natural  phenomena  which  have 
been  intimately  associated  throughout  tlie  play  with  the  moods 
and  actions  of  the  various  characters  also  produce  the  final  cli- 
mactic effect. 

Certain  forces  of  nature  which  are  a  part  of  the  fairy 
mountain  top,  the  nature  background  of  the  play,  are  visualized 
by  Hauptmann  in  the  characters  of  Rautendelein,  Wittichen, 
Wickelmann,  the  Waldschrat.  and  the  elves.  So  much  has  Ijecn 
written  concerning  them  and  Heinrich  hims?lf  that  it  is  neces- 
sary here  simply  to  repeat  that  Hauptmann  has  made  use  not 
only  of  his  own  rich  imagination  but  also  of  Germanic  folklore 


"Die  versunkcne  Clocke,  p.  334. 
"Die  versunkcne  Glocke,  p.  353. 
"Die  versunkcne  Glocke,  p.  •»=;8. 
"  Die  versunkcne  Glocke,  p.  365. 
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ami  of  diamalic  forerunners  in  presenting  an  interpretation  ot 
nature  that  is  throughout  romantic  and  symboUc.^'* 

The  Shakespearean  influence  which  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  evident  in  the  comedy  Sclihick  und  Jau  shows  its  first  trace 
m  that  play  in  the  use  of  a  prologue  which  gives  the  setting  of 
the  piece  in  poetic  style.  The  hunt,  the  joy  of  the  season,  is 
over.  The  dogs  are  back  in  the  kennels,  and  the  animals  that 
the  huntsmen  have  slain  hang  corded  in  the  cellars. 

"und  morgen  mit  deni  Friihsten  wird  dies  Haus 
von  Gasten  leer.     Dann  wird's  verlassen  liegen 
tmd  seine  roten  Tiirmclien  einsam  heben 
iiber  das  Wipf  elmeer,  das  endlos  weite ; 
und  diese  Riiunie  werden  nichts  vernehmen, 
als  Waldesrauschen — nachts  des  Uhus  Wimmern — 
den  Schrei  des  Bussards  und  das  Fliigelklatschen 
der  Tauben  unsres  alten  Kastellans. — "  ■*" 

As  a  last  bit  of  joy  therefore  before  the  party  separates, 
the  curtain  is  to  disclose  a  piece  which  is  no  more  than  "einer 
unbesorgten  Laune  Kind." 

The  first  scene  of  the  play,  accordingly,  presents  a  level, 
green  space  in  the  forest,  through  the  high  iron  gateway  of 
which  the  courtyard  is  visible.  The  radiant  sun  of  an  autumn 
morning  that  one  might  expect  to  find  mentioned  has  been  omit- 
ted from  the  description,  and  no  definite  locality  is  indicated  by 
anything  but  the  Silesian  dialect  of  Schluck  and  Jan.  The  stag" 
directions  are  hardly  more  definite  than  those  of  a  Shakespearean 
play.  From  Jon  Rand  we  incidentally  learn  more  of  the  beauties 
of  the  place,  as  he  remonstrates  with  Schluck  and  Jau: 

"miisst  ihr  denn 
zu  meinen  Tulpenbeeten  schleppen  euern  Rauscli 


"  For  interpretation  of  the  symbolism  and  for  discussion  of  the  sources, 
cf.  especially 

H.  Ramiew — Die  Symbolik  in  Gerhart  Hauplmanns  Miirchendrama  Die 
vcrsunkcne  Glocke. 

M,  Schneidewin — Das  Ratscl  des  G.  Uauptmanns  Miirchendramas  Die 
ziersunkene  Glocke. 

Martin  Schiitze — Hauptmanns  Die  vcrsuiikene  Glocke — Americana  Ger- 
manica.  Ill,  pp.  60-95. 
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und  cure  wiisten,  vollen  Leiber  werfin 

iix  Sidselills  Garten,  die  so  liehlich  bliihn?"'" 

Toward  the  end  of  tlie  sctiic  Jon  tells  of  tlie  bracing  air 
of  the  beautiful  autumn  morning  and  of  the  music  of  the  herds' 
bells  in  the  fields.^'  The  second  and  third  scenes  are  interiors. 
Sidselill's  room  in  the  third  scene  has  a  door  o|>ening  upon  a 
terrace,  which,  however,  is  not  described  and  which  is  included 
less  for  aesthetic  reasons  than  for  the  practical  one  of  providing 
a  place  where  Jau,  in  the  new  role  of  prince,  may  try  his  skill 
at  mounting  a  horse.  Anotlier  terrace  is  visible  from  the  ban- 
queting hall  in  Scene  IV^  Again,  the  fifth  scene  in  the  castle 
park  is  not  described,  but  is  given  a  pleasing  touch  by  the  men- 
tion of  the  fine  old  nut  trees.  In  the  sixth  scene  the  green  lawn 
in  front  of  the  castle  gate  that  appeared  in  Scene  I  reveals  Schluck 
and  Jau,  now  the  same  poor  wretches  they  were  in  Scene  I 
before  the  trick  was  played  upon  them.  It  is  possible  that  the 
old  beech  tree  half  stripped  of  its  leaves,  under  which  Jau 
sleeps  in  the  half  moonlight,  is  meant  to  add  a  touch  of  that 
humor  mixed  with  pathos  that  is  noted  in  the  fate  of  the  poor 
wretch.  But  on  the  whole  this  piece,  avowedly  light  in  char- 
acter, containing  no  element  of  great  emotion  or  even  change 
of  mood,  presents  only  the  most  general  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  nature  background,  and  these  indicate  no  change  of  tone. 

The  character  in  the  play  who  is  most  responsive  to  the 
autumnal  brightness  of  the  setting  is  Jon  Rand.  Both  the  vigor 
of  the  huntsman-prince  and  the  fantasy  of  the  moon-gazing 
dreamer,  who  speaks  of  love  and  writes  songs,  find  their  reflec- 
tion in  his  nature  feeling: 

"V^erschlaf'ne  Walder!  bald  crweck  ich  euch 
mit  klaren  Hornesruf.     Und  deinen  Trank, 
harzduf tiger  Morgen.  spiir  ich  schon  im  Blut: 
der  taglich — meineni  grauen   Haar  zum   Trotz — 
mit  Jugend  micli  erfiillt.     In  jedem  Morgen 


"Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  19. 
"  Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  24. 
"Schluck  und  Jau,  p.  109. 
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ist  Jugcnd ;  iind  in  seine  jungcu  Stunden 
driingt  sich  der  Nachklang  jeder  seligen  Zeit 
ans  neue   Hoffnungsgliick :    und  eng  verschwistert 
zu  einem  triumphierenden  Hall  des  Lebens, 
singt,  was  da  war — und  ist — und  sein  wird,  Karl, 
in  uns  und  um  uns  her  und  zu  uns  wieder, 
im  Echo.     Meinst  du  nicht?"°- 

Again  the  merry  exuberance  of  autumn  and  the  sob^r  quiet 
of  winter  make  equal  appeal  to  this  two-fold  personality : 

"Schwingt  Eure  Beine,  tanzt !  Es  tanzt  sich  gut 
iibers  braungold'ne  Fliess  gefall'ner  Blatter, 
das  unser  alter  Nussbaum  abgelegt. 
VVirbelt  den  Kehraus !     Most  und  Wein  herbei ! 
Herbstf riichte !  jeder  nehme,  was  er  mag 
von  den  gehauften  Schalen.     Bunte  Ranken 
der  wilden  Rebe  kriinzt  um  Eure  Schliife! 
Bacchantisch  sei  die  Lust,  die  bald  erstirbt. 
Der  hermelingeschmiickte  Totengriiber 
steht  vor  der  Tiir:  ein  weisses  Leichenhemde 
bereit  in  seiner  Hand.     Er  sei  willkommen. 
wenn  diese  letzte  Sommerlust  verrauscht ! 
Ja,  mich  verlangt  nach  seinem  weissen  Kleide. — 
In  diesem  Meer  von  Faschingstollheit  schwimmend — 
und  zwar  mit  Lust,  Karl — driingt  doch  meine  Brust 
dem  Ufer  zu,  der  tiefen  Winterruh."  "'^ 

Though  Hauptmann  calls  his  metrical  drama  Der  anne 
Heinrich  a  German  legend  in  five  acts,  he  keeps  fairly  close  to 
the  naturalistic  technique  in  his  careful  portrayal  of  the  back- 
ground. In  Act  I  the  scene  as  described  in  the  stage  directions 
is  the  little  garden  about  the  house  of  the  farmer  Gottfried  in 
the  region  of  the  Black  Forest.  From  a  fine  old  elm,  beneath 
which  stand  a  stone  table  and  a  bench  of  turf,  one  looks  out 
upon  great  green  plateaus.  Harvested  fields  are  seen  in  the 
foreground  and  a  line  of  wooded  hills  against  the  horizon.  Iso- 
lated groups  of  fir  trees  are  scattered  here  and  there.  While 
the  season  of  the  year  is  suggested  by  the  harvested  fields,  the 


'  Schluck  und  Jau.  p.  8S. 
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fact  that  it  is  a  clear,  cold  morning  is  left  for  the  dialogue."** 
There  is  also  no  mention  in  the  stage  directions  of  the  "Erlen- 
weg"  referred  to  in  the  text.'"'" 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  subjective  comment  in  this 
description  there  is  also  no  trace  of  the  impressionism  that 
merely  recounts  single,  uncoordinated  details.  The  composition 
of  the  picture  with  its  distinct  centre  of  interest,  its  strong  fore- 
ground, and  its  interesting  background  indicates  definite  artistic 
intent.  The  evident  purpose  is  to  present  the  beauty  of  a  country 
scene,  the  peacefulness  of  which  is  contrasted  with  the  hopeless 
unrest  of  Heinrich,  who  knows  himself  to  be  a  victim  of  leprosy. 
There  is  no  attempt  throughout  the  act  to  depict  any  changes 
in  this  background  to  accompany  the  action. 

The  stage  directions  of  Act  III  present  a  rocky  wilderness, 
mighty  firs,  and  trees  with  autumn  foliage.  In  the  background 
beyond  a  stretch  of  level  ground  is  a  cave,  at  the  entrance  to 
which  lie  withered  leaves,  cooking  utensils,  an  a.\e,  and  a  cross- 
bow. It  is  a  fall  evening.  This  picture,  perhaps  even  more 
than  the  preceding  one,  is  decidedly  artistic  in  conception  and 
effect.  The  miglity  firs,  themselves  expressive  of  splendid  isola- 
tion, the  other  trees  suggestive  in  their  foliage  of  the  sadness 
of  autumn,  encompassing  the  lonely  cave  to  which  one's  eye  is 
directed  over  the  stretch  of  level  earth,  present  especially  in  the 
autumn  twilight  a  scene  which  is  most  expressive  oi  loneliness. 
And  this  forms  a  fitting  background  for  Heinrich,  who,  wild, 
ragged,  and  unkempt,  is  digging  a  pit  for  his  own  grave.  There 
are  no  changes  in  the  background  during  the  act. 

Act  I\'  takes  place  within  Benedict's  chapel  in  the  forest. 
A  suggestive  little  touch  of  autumn  is  found  in  the  wreath  of 
leaves  upon  the  altar  and  the  crucifix.  The  gathering  darkness 
adds  solemnity  to  the  scene  in  which  Ottegebe  dedicates  herself 
to  the  service  of  Christ. 

In  Act  V  the  joyousness  that  comes  from  Heinrich's  mirac- 
ulous recovery  from  leprosy  through  the  victory  over  himself 


" Der  arme  Heinrich.  Ill,  p.  272. 
" Der  arme  Heinrich,  III,  p.  271. 
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and  the  conscqui.nt  release  of  Ottegebe  from  her  sacrifice,  ami 
the  vigor  of  the  new  life  in  store  for  both  of  them  are  antici- 
pated in  the  stage  directions  by  the  radiance  of  the  spring  morn- 
ing that  fills  tiie  richly  adorned  hall  of  the  castle  of  Aue. 

The  attitude  of  Heinrich  toward  the  nature  background  i, 
distinctly  subjective.  In  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  landscape- 
before  Gottfried's  house  speaks  to  him  of  the  peace  and  resigna- 
tion for  which,  in  his  physical  torment,  he  passionately  longs: 

"Noch  ganz  in  Blattern  steht  die  Ulme,  und 
gleich  wie  aus  Erz  erhebt  sie  regungslos 
sich  in  des  klaren  Morgens  kalte  Luft: 
des  nahen  Frostes  scharfer  Silberhauch, 
vielleicht  schon  morgen,  macht  sie  nackt  und  bloss — : 
sie  regt  sich  nicht! — Ringsum  ist  gottergeben 
worauf  das  Auge  fallt,  mir  nicht  der  Mensch, 
nur  ich  nicht — Friede!  kehre  her  zu  mir!""*"' 

The  calm  of  nature  in  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  his  own 
mind  is  again  expressed  in  the  following  lines: 

"Hier  ist  es  still, 
dnch  in  der  Stille  wird  mcin  Inneres  laut, 
und  wahrend  draussen  fiber  Moor  and  Wiesen 
der  Mond  sein  totes  Licht  ergiesst  und  etwa 
am  Feldrain  eine  Grille  mit  ihm  wacht, 
gibt's  ein  Getose  hier  in  meinem  Haupt 
von  Reigcntanzen,  ritterlichtn  Spielen, 
Schlachtrufen,  fremden  Sprachen,  Fliisterstimmen, 
die  ich  nicht  kann  beschwichtigen."  °^ 

Heinrich's  susceptibihty  under  happier  conditons  to  the 
voluptuous  charm  of  lavish  color,  delicate  fragrance,  and  soft 
sounds  in  southern  lands  finds  expression  in  the  glowing  lines 
that  follow: 

"Vor  zween  Jahren — Kind — 
lag  dieser  arme  Gast,  den  du  hier  siehst 
am  mag'ren  Ranft  hausback'nen  Brotcs  zchrend, 
in  Marmorhallen,  wo  die  Brunnen  klangen, 


™  Der  arme  Heinrich,  p.  272. 
"  Der  arme  Heinrich,  p.  273. 
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wo  golilene  I'isclie  in  den  Becken  flosst-n, 

und  wcnn  er  sclnveifen  liess  den  trunk'nen  Blick. 

so  war's  doi  thin,  woher  der  Weilirauch  quoU, 

war's  in  die  Zauberg^arten  Azzahras. 

O,  liebes  Kind,  von  solclien  Paradiesen 

hast  du  wohl  nie  getraunit !  wo  siiss  und  schuer 

Pracht  auf  uns  lastet,  Wonne  uns  berruckt    .     .     . 

der  Bainbus  zittert  am  vcrschwiegenen  Platz, 

von  Zeflcrn  lilx-rdacht  und  iiljerdunkelt, 

die  Azaleenbiischc  breiten  sich 

wie  bliihende  Kisscn.     Blaues  Blutenblut 

scheint  dir  das  Meer,     .     .     . 

.     .     .     Und  du  horst 

Gesang    .     .     . 

.     .     .     fremde  Worte, 

in  heisser  FUit  der  Seele  aufgelost, 

umwehen  dich.     Du  trinkst  sie  in  dich  ein 

mit  alien  Diiften,  die  der  sanfte  West 

dir  zutragt,  immer  Hebreich  dich  bedrangend. — "  '* 

And  the  new  joy  he  feels  in  the  radiance  of  Ottegebe'?. 
glance  which  brings  a  healthy  stirring  in  his  sluggish  blood  and 
new  strength  of  re-arisen  powers  he  reads  also  in  nature  about 
him: 

"Und  in  der  Flut  des  lichten  Elements 
entziindeten  die  Hiigel  sich  zur  Freude, 
die  Meere  zur  Wonne  und  die  Himmelsweiten 
zum  Gliicke  wiederum."  " 

In  Hartmann's  account  of  his  trip  through  the  snow  to  the 
house  of  Gottfried  appear  the  healthy  vigor  that  finds  joy  in 
the  struggle  with  the  wind  and  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
happy  element  of  fantasy: 

"Auf  dem  Klepper 
sinnicrend   hangen   in   der  Winterstille 
und  langsam  auf  warts  dringcn  ins  Gebirg 
durch  Wettertannicht,  hoch  verschneit  und  dick 
bcsclnvert  and  iiberglast  die  Aste,  wo 
cs  je  zuweilen  sprode  klirrt  und  klingelt 


'Der  arme  Hcinrich,  p.  281. 
'Der  arme  Hcinrich.  p.  363. 
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und  sonst  kein  Laut  sicli  riihrt,  ist  meine  Lust. 
Und  sind  die  kleinen  \  oglein  auch  verstumnil: 
es  zwitschert  unterm  Rosseshuf  der  Schnee 
bei  jedem  Tritt,  so  dass  ich  lausch  und  spitze 
und  horch  und  mich  versinn  und  fast  verliere, 
vvie  Petrus  Forschegrund,  als  ihm  das  Xoglcin 
des  Paradieses  sang  und  tausend  Jahre 
gleichen  einer  fluchtigen  Stunde  ihm  verrannen."'"'" 

In  Rose  Bcnid,  Act  I,  Hauptmann  uses  all  the  minuteness 
of  detail  that  belongs  to  naturalistic  technique  in  the  description 
of  a  level,  fertile  landscape.  On  each  side  of  a  path  leading 
diagonally  from  the  middle  of  the  scene  to  the  foreground  extend 
large  fields,  through  which  runs  a  shallow  ditch  covered  with 
field  flowers.  A  small  potato  patch  in  which  the  young  vines 
are  just  breaking  through  the  earth  lies  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. To  the  left  of  the  path  on  a  slope  about  six  feet  high 
stands  an  old  cherry  tree,  and  to  the  right  hazel  nuts  and  white- 
thorn bushes.  The  course  of  a  brook  running  parallel  to  the 
path  is  outlined  by  willows  and  elders.  Isolated  groups  of  old 
trees  add  a  parklike  appearance  to  the  landscape.  In  the  back- 
ground to  the  left  rising  above  bushes  and  treetops  appear  the 
roof  and  the  steeple  of  a  village  church. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  picture  is  the  effective 
use  of  the  proper  notes  of  emphasis.  Hauptmann  has  avoided 
the  monotony  of  what  he  designates  as  a  level  landscape  by 
introducing  the  vertical  element  of  trees  in  a  regular  succession 
wliich  produces  rhythm  in  the  land  landscape — first  the  old 
cherry  tree  on  the  left,  balanced  by  the  hazelnut  and  white- 
thorn bushes,  then,  farther  back,  the  willows  and  alders  which 
mark  the  course  of  the  brook,  and  still  farther  in  the  back- 
ground the  trees  and  bushes  surrounding  the  church.  Altogether 
it  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  naturalistic  description  that 
presents  not  merely  a  catalogue  of  the  various  details  of  the 
landscape  but  rather  an  arrangement  of  many  details  into  a 
whole  composition  which,  without  the  use  of  any  subjective  com- 
ment,  except   perhaps   the   one   phrase   "parklike   appearance," 

*"  Dcr  armc  Hcinrich,  p.  294. 
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carries  to  the  reader  or  spectator  a  definite  message  of  tlie  beauty 
and  radiance  of  tlie  hindscaix:  brightened  as  it  is  by  the  warm 
sun  of  a  ]\lay  morning.  Tiiis  does  not  ch:uige  during  tlie  act. 
And  the  sunny  brightness  of  the  picture  blends  well  with  the 
spirit  of  the  peasant  girl,  Rose  Bemd,  who  sits  w\yon  the  bank 
beneath  the  cherry  tree,  laughing  with  her  secret  lover,  rianini. 
over  their  stolen  meeting,  while  he  in  turn  sings  loudly  and 
lustily: 

"Im  W'ald  und  auf  der  tleide 

Da  such  icli  iiieine  Freude ! 

Ich  bin  ein  Jiigersmann!"  '^* 

That  Flamm  does  actually  seek  much  of  his  pleasure  in  hunt- 
ing is  indicated  by  many  details  in  the  minutely  described  living 
room  of  the  house  in  Act  II.  Here,  for  example,  are  various 
glass  cases  containing  stuffed  birds  and  collections  of  butterflies. 
A  love  for  flowers,  too,  on  the  part  of  some  one  is  suggested  by 
a  large  bowl  of  forget-me-nots  on  the  desk,  by  the  wreath  of 
fresh  flowers  about  the  photograph  of  a  little  boy,  and  also  by 
the  pots  of  blooming  plants  in  the  windows  that  are  open  to 
admit  the  sunlight  of  a  magnificent  spring  morning.  The  sunny 
brightne.'^s  of  the  picture  reflects  the  cheer  in  the  simple  home 
of  the  I'lamms  before  the  shadows  of  unhappiness  fall  u\y.n\  it. 

Act  III  has  a  fertile  stretch  of  land  as  a  background,  depicted 
in  the  same  detailed  manner  as  that  of  the  first  act.  In  the  right 
foreground  in  a  triangular  level  green  space  slightly  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  fields  stands  an  old  pear  tree.  At  its 
foot  a  clear  spring  empties  into  a  primitive  stone  basin.  The 
middle  ground  consists  of  meadow  land.  In  the  background, 
within  a  grove  of  alder  trees  and  bushes  of  hazelnut,  willow  and 
beech,  lies  a  pool  bordered  by  reeds  and  dotted  by  waterplants. 
The  meadows  on  each  side  are  encircled  by  ancient  oaks,  elms, 
beeches,  and  birch  trees.  Through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  the  roofs  and  spires  of  distant  villages  are  visible.  To  the 
left  behind  the  bushes  arise  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  barns.  It 
is  a  hot  afternoon  in  early  August. 


"  Rose  Bemd,  p.  377. 
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This  picture  furnishes  another  example  of  the  evident  use 
of  recognized  principles  of  composition  in  landscape  painting. 
The  importance  of  the  foreground  is  expressed  by  the  detail ;  the 
middle  distance,  the  meadow  land,  is  less  distinct ;  the  elevation 
produced  by  the  trees  in  the  distance  forms  the  necessary  back- 
ground. Another  noteworthy  feature  is  the  sense  of  balance, 
here  so  strong  as  to  produce  almost  a  somnolent  effect.  The 
scene  therefore  lends  itself  well  to  the  mood  which  Hauptmann 
manifestly  wishes  to  express.  The  intense  heat  of  the  August 
afternoon,  the  hum  of  a  threshing  machine  in  the  distance,  the 
expression  of  exhaustion  in  the  faces  of  the  workingmen,  who, 
returning  from  the  fields,  hurry  to  the  spring  where  sounds  of 
swallowing  and  of  deep,  relieved  breathing  are  clearly  audible, 
all  produce  an  effect  of  oppression  and  tenseness  as  different  from 
the  fresh  vigor  of  the  springtime  scene  of  Act  I  as  the  fore- 
boding distress  of  Rose  Bernd,  about  whom  the  chains  of  fate 
are  now  being  more  tightly  drawn,  is  different  from  the  happy, 
laughing  mood  of  the  girl  in  the  opening  scene. 

Act  IV  repeats  the  interior  scene  of  Act  III  with  merely 
the  change  of  time  from  spring  to  fall  which  is  tlenianded  by  the 
development  of  the  plot.  In  Act  V  the  gloomy  dusk  that  fills 
the  room  in  tlie  15ernd  cottage  increases  the  tragic  effect  of  tlie 
scene  in  which  Rose  Bernd,  finally  hunted  down  Iiy  her  pursuers, 
confesses  that  she  is  the  murderer  of  her  child. 

In  this  play  there  is  little  direct  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  concerning  their  reaction  to  the  beauty  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Nor  would  one  expect  to  hear  from  these 
peasants  any  but  the  naive  and  casual  remarks  usually  made  in 
connection  with  some  other  matter.  Streckmann,  for  example, 
makes  the  beautiful  weather  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  stay  in 
church."^  Various  references  are  made  to  the  extreme  heat  in 
Act  III."*  Old  Bernd,  desiring  to  preach  a  little  sermon  on  the 
need  of  preparing  for  the  darkness  of  the  judgment  day,"^  in  Act 
V,  calls  attention  to  the  great  cloud  that  has  come  over  the  moun- 

"-'  Rose  Bernd,  p.  382. 
•"  Rose  Bernd,  p.  408. 
"*  Rnsc  Bernd.  p.  450. 
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tain.  But  the  real  reaction  is  found  in  what  is  essentially  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  outdoor  world  expressed  in  the  whole  personality 
of  Rose  Bernd  and  Christopher  Flamm.  Rose  is  the  strong 
peasant  girl ;  in  the  first  scene  she  hoes  the  patch  as  vigorously 
as  a  man,  anil  she  lifts  a  sack  of  wheat  with  ease  and  carries  it 
to  the  barn.  "Das  Madel  hat  Saft  und  Kraft  dohie."  *•"  The 
natural  mate  for  her  is  "der  kernige,  frische  lebenslustige 
breitschultrige  imponierende  Mann,  durchaus  Natur  und  jauch- 
zende  Bejahung  des  Lebenstriebs/'  and  the  tragedy  is  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  fate  that  insists  upon  Rose's  marrying  the 
physically  inferior  August.*" 

The  midsummer  night's  dream  idea  that  Hauptmann  con- 
ceived in  connection  with  Hohenhaus  takes  the  form  of  a  fall 
idyll  in  Pic  Jitngfcin  vom  Bischofsbcrg.  The  first  three  acts 
take  place  within  an  old-fashioned  country  house  situated  amid 
gardens  on  the  river  Saale.  In  the  first  act  the  towers  and  roofs 
of  an  ancient  city  situated  on  the  opposite  slope  of  a  hill  are 
visible  through  a  broad  window.  The  room  depicted  in  Acts 
II  and  III  has  a  glass  door  which  opens  upon  a  terrace  in  the 
garden.  Act  I  defines  the  time  as  toward  noon  of  a  day  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  No  definite  statement  as  to  whether  the 
sun  is  shining  or  not  is  given  either  in  tlie  stage  directions  or  in 
the  dialogue.  The  stage  directions  of  Act  II  state  that  it  is  fore- 
noon as  in  the  previous  act  and  that  the  sun  is  shining  in  at 
the  w  indows.  In  Act  III,  which  takes  place  the  next  afternoon, 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  light. 

The  stage  directions  of  Act  IV  describe  in  full  the  park  of 
the  Bishop's  Mount  on  the  slope  above  the  vineyard.  The  valley 
of  the  Saale  River  lies  in  the  background  with  Naumburg  visible 
in  the  distance.  To  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch  tower, 
to  the  right  an  old  cistern.  The  foreground  toward  the  cistern 
is  enclosed  by  an  old,  crumbled  wall  above  wliich  the  poles  of 
the  vines  are  seen.  To  the  left,  somewhat  elevated  and  accessible 
by  steps,  is  a  small  hermitage  with  a  bell-tower  of  unhewn  logs. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  grass  plot  surrounded  by  bushes,  from 


'Rose  Bcrnd.  p.  412. 
'Rose  Bcrnd,  p.  377. 
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which  there  is  a  view  to  the  horizon  over  the  valley  and  the  hills 
on  the  opposite  side.  Bright  autumnal  coloring,  occasional  re- 
ports of  a  pistol,  the  cries  of  the  vintners  and  the  sound  of  the 
whetting  of  scythes  are  all  suggestive  of  the  season  of  the  year. 
In  addition  to  this  the  time  is  definitely  stated  as  near  noon  of 
a  clear  autumn  day. 

Here  the  details  of  form,  atmosphere,  color,  and  sound  are 
given  in  a  stage  direction  which  is  quite  as  minute  as  that  of  the 
naturalistic  plays  For  Sonncnaufgang  or  Rose  Bcrnd.  Again 
there  is  no  subjective  comment  upon  the  scene,  but  again  there 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  details.  Again  the  artistic 
temperament  is  displayed  in  the  composition  of  the  picture.  A 
sense  of  depth  is  produced  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  dis- 
tances: first  the  foreground;  then  the  stone  wall;  then,  in  the 
middle  distance,  the  vineyard ;  and  finally  the  elevation  of  the 
Iiills  for  the  background.  The  picture  as  a  whole,  like  an  old 
tapestry,  is  full  of  interest,  with  a  single  spot,  the  greensward, 
where  the  eye  can  rest.  The  message  of  the  play,  that  the  dream 
of  life  is  its  best  part,  is  subtly  suggested  in  the  lovely,  but 
passing,  autumn  beauty  of  the  secluded  old  garden,  where,  as 
Kozakiewicz  says,  an  anachronistic  sweetness  is  present  in  the 
air, — something  still  and  unspoiled  and  magic  that  is  separated 
by  the  moss-covered  stones  of  the  wall  from  the  shrill  noise  of 
the  paroxysm  of  European  culture.'""  There  is  no  reference  to 
any  change  in  the  background  during  the  scene. 

In  Act  V  the  setting  sun  and  later  the  moon  lend  a  still 
softer  touch  to  the  scene  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  romantic 
conclusion  of  the  play. 

The  two  persons  in  the  play  who  are  most  responsive  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  romantic  old  garden  are  Dr.  Gri^inwald 
and  Dr.  Kozakiewicz.  The  latter's  question,  "Hast  du  dcnn 
wieder  iin  Heidekraut  gelegen  luid  \'erse  gemacht  ?"  "^  gives  a 
little  suggestion  of  the  sentimental  temperament  of  Dr.  Griin- 
wald.  The  extreme  to  which  he  can  go  in  sentimental  utterance 
is  illustrated  by  his  outburst  of  joy  when  he  realizes  that  Agatha 


"Die  Jungfcrn  vom  Bischofsbcrg,  p.  68. 
"Die  Jungfcrn  vom  Bischofsbcrg,  p.  49. 
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still  loves  him:  "Oh,  Liebste,  das  ist  solch  eine  Last  von  Gliick! 
\  erzcih  mir:  niich  widerts'  wenn  Manner  weinen!  doch  ich 
weine!  Mir  schwindelt ;  ich  fasse  es  nicht!  .  .  .  O  tiefc. 
schmerzliche  Bangigkeit !  Oh  Angst !  Oh  du  Angst  des  hochsten 
Besitzes! — Ewig!  Ewig! — Oh  Ewigkeit!"  •"• 

Quite  in  keeping,  then,  with  tliis  sentimentality  is  Griin- 
wald's  extravagant  praise  of  nature  and  his  interpretation  of 
its  beauties  as  but  an  ofifering  to  his  loved  one;  "Wie  stark  auf 
einmal  der  Thymian  duftct!  ...  Oh  kostliche,  siisse, 
berauschende  Wiirze!  Sieh  mal,  wie  eine  gluhende  Raucherschale 
der  Mond!  Betaubendc,  kostliche  Dampfe  wirbeln  herauf!  Sieh 
mal,  wie  unten  die  Saale  fliesst.  Schlangelnder  Xebel  wie  Op- 
ferdampf !  Und  die  alte  gcspenstische  Stadt  und  der  Dom.  Du 
Ni.xe!  Du  Mondfau!  Du  Saaleweibchen !  es  ist  alles  ringsum  nur 
ein  Opfer  fiir  dich.  Und  ich  bin  dir  auf  Leben  und  Tod  ver- 
fallen."  '» 

When  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  play  Sabine  remarks  il.at 
soon  everything  will  have  vanished— "Von  den  Baumen  ist  sch..:'. 
das  Laub  fast  hereunter,  und  verodet  steht  unser  Bischofsljerg. 
Dann  ist  er  nur  noch  ein  Marchen,  sonst  nichts." — To  this 
Ludowike  replies  "Das  Marchen  ist  doch  das  beste,  Sabine!" 
and  Kozakicwicz  adds:  "So  lasst  uns  den  Reigen  weiter  taiizen 
ins  Blaue,  ins  Dunkle,  ins  Weite  hinein,  ins  Ungewisse  der  Hin;- 
mel  und  Meerc,"  and  the  scene  closes  with  the  singing  of  Heine's 
s<jng: 

"Kleiner  Vogel  Kolibn, 
Fiihre  uns  nach  Bimini,    .    .    ."  ^' 

And  thus  the  people  in  the  play  finally  express  the  symbolism 
of  nature  upon  which  the  whole  play  rests. 

The  setting  of  the  first  act  of  Kaiser  Karls  Getscl  is  an 
interior  scene  at  the  hour  before  sunrise  on  a  day  in  the  "month 
of  wine."  The  stage  directions  of  Act  II  sketch  with  a  few  but 
definite  strokes  an  outdoor  .scene  at  the  countrv  seat  of  the 
Emperor  Karl  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapclle.     From 

"Die  Junrifcrn  vom  Bischofsbcrg,  p.  91. 
"Die  Jungfcrn  vom  Bischofsbcrg,  p.  92. 
"Die  Jungfern  vom  Bischofsbcrg,  p.  99. 
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an  open  colonnade  broad  stairs  lead  down  to  the  garden,  where 
the  ancient  hills  are  brilliant  with  the  yellow  of  the  autumnal 
foliage.  The  background  of  the  scene  is  formed  by  a  sunny 
slope  planted  with  vines.  It  is  a  clear  morning  in  autumn.  No 
further  details  are  added  by  the  characters. 

Once  more  the  method  is  objective,  but  the  result  is  a  picture 
which,  first  of  all,  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  secondly, 
in  its  message  of  autumnal  radiance,  is  suggestive  of  the  proud 
vigor  of  the  Emperor,  rejuvenated  by  his  love  for  the  young 
Gersuind.  Acts  III  and  IV  have  indoor  settings.  In  Act  III 
a  door  leads  into  the  garden,  but  this  is  not  described.  Nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  light.  In  Act  IV  the  warm  autumnal 
sun  shines  through  the  loggia  of  the  cloister  upon  the  sick  girl 
Gersuind  as  she  reclines  in  her  armchair.  There  are  no  refer- 
ances  to  changes  in  the  background  during  the  scenes. 

Nature  has  a  second  use  in  this  drama  in  furnishing  an 
interpretation  of  the  character  of  Gersuind.  Various  characters 
reveal  their  opinion  of  her,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  by  figures 
drawn  from  nature.     The  unfriendly  Ercambald  maintains: 

"sie  ist 
das,  was    .     .     .    ja,  etwas,  was  man  so    .     .    .    nun  ja : 
kein  guter  Apf  el !  eher  was  man  so 
wurmstichig    .     .     .    Obst,  das  man  wurmstichig  nennt."'* 

Bennit,  on  the  other  hand,  says : 

"Sie  ist  ein  Pyrol !  ist 
kein  Ral^e!  dient  dem  Rabengotte  nicht. 
Was  Wunder,  wenn  sie  mit  den  Fliigeln  schlagt, 
da  sie  schuldlos  im  engen  Kafig  schmachtet. 
Sie  spiirt  die  Buchenwipfel !  spiirt  den  Wald, 
den  goldnen  Himmelshirsch,  mit  klingenden 
Geweihen  morgens  schreitend  durch  den  Hag. 
Sie  will  zu  mir!  will  heim!  will  ihre  Briider 
und  Spiessgesellcn  wiedersehn.     Will  vom 
(jehoft.  geklammert  auf  der  Stute  Riicken, 
hinbrausen  durch  die  Niederung  zur  Jagd : 
fliegcnden  Haars,  in  reiner  Gottesluft! 
dann  wicder  halten  wir  die  heiligen  Tage 


'  Kaiser  Karls  Gciscl.  p.  260. 
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und  Karl  und  Jesu,  glaubt  mir,  sind  wir  treu. 
Ihr  alxr :  zahnit  ein  Tier,  ihr  Fraucn,  das, 
geboren  in  (lefangenschaft.  nichts  kcnnt 
als  Knechtschaft !  I>eigelx>rnes  zahmt  sich  nicht  !""^ 

Karl's  first  remark  upon  seeing  her  is : 

"Rein  wie  der  Mond,  das  Antlitz  einer  Heiligen."'* 

and 

".     .     .     .     Frei  soil  sie  sein ! 
den  Kiifig  will  ich  offnen.     Off'n  ich  ilin, 
ein  Taulienhal)icht  stosst  vielleicht  lierab 
und  schliigt  sie — also  dies  darf  nicht  geschehn !"''' 

And  when  Gersuind  herself  asks   for   freedom  to  live  as   she 
pleases,  undisturljed  by  others,  Karl  answers: 

"Die  Luft  ist  voll  Gefahren.     Fliegt  ein  Ding, 
ein  gelber  Buttervogel,  so  wie  du, 
nur  einmal,  zweimal  iiber  eine  Pfiitze — 
und  nun  gar  hier  zu  Aachen,  in  der  Pfalz ! — 
schon  hat  ein  Rotschwanz,  Blauschwanz  ihn  verschluckt."^'' 

When  Karl  asks  Rorico,  after  she  has  escaped, 

"Wie  lebt  sie?  wo? 
Gerupft?  zerzaust?  wie?  eingeschiichtert?""^ 

Rorico  explains  how  she  pursued  him 

"leichtfiissiger  als  ein  Schmaltier  vor  der  Meute, 
flink,  unbegreifiich.  federleicht  im  Lauf. — ""* 

and  how  she  laughed  at  him, 

"sic  schlug  eine  wilde  Lache  auf, 
durchdringend,  wie  ein  Specht  lacht."'"" 


"  Kaiser  Karls  CciscI,  p.  266. 
•*  Kaiser  Karls  Ceisel,  p.  268. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  271. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  275. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Ceisel,  p.  284. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Ceisel,  p.  287. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Ceisel,  p.  288. 
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Then  Karl  upbraids  Rorico: 

".     .     .     Vogelsteller !  gab 
ich  deshalb  diesem  Vogelchen  die  Freiheit, 
damit  dein  Bolz  ein  flaumig  Bette  trifFt?"*" 

When  Gersuind  herself  appears  before  Karl  he  begs  her  to  remain 
in  the  castle  under  his  care: 

"In  diesem  Garten  sollst  du  wurzeln,  du 

Entwurzelte!  sollst  langsam  wachsen,  bliihn, 

Friichte  zur  Reife  treiben,  wohlgepflegt 

von  Gartnerhanden  ;"*^ 

and  again : 

"Eile!  deine  Seek 
entsiihne,  bade  sie  von  Flecken  rein! 
denn,  wiirst  du  gleich  mit  Makeln  iibersat 
so  will  ich  eines  Tags  doch  zu  dir  sagen — 
wenn  du  dich  meinem  reinen  Willen  fiigst — : 
geh'  hin  und  zeige  dich  den  Priestern !  und 
an  jenem  Tag  sollst  du  vor  aller  Welt 
rein  wie  die  keusche  Himmelsblume,  wie 
die  Lilie  in  Mariens  Handen  sein."^^ 

To  Alcuin,  who  is  also  favorably  impressed  by  her,  Karl  confides : 

"Mein  Flaccus!  manches  Tierlien  fing  ich  schon, 
mit  Hamen,  Bolz  und  Netz, 
wie  du  wohl  weisst : 

doch  ging  mir  noch  kein  Wild  ins  Garn  wie  dieses! 
und  danim  heg'  ich's,  pfleg'  ich's,  halt'  ich's  wert. 
Natiirlich :  's  ist  kein  Tier!  und  also  auch 
ein  hoherer  Beruf,  den  ich  erfiille, 
als  der  des  Bandigers  :  fast  viiterlich, 
im  Sinne  der  Seelsorge  frommer  Viiter."*^ 

The  persistent  use  of  such  figures  to  describe  Gersuind  emphasizes 
not  onlv  the  fact  that  she  is  a  wild  child  of  nature  herself,  but 
also  the  eiifect  of  environment  upon  those  who  use  the  figures. 
This  in  turn  is  carried  out  logically  in  the  description  of  Karl. 


"  Kaiser  Karls  GciscI,  p.  289. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Ceisel,  p.  296. 
"'  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  297. 
""  Kaiser  Karls  Geisel,  p.  310. 
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In  Act  II  the  stage  directions  describe  Karl  as  he  steps  forward 
from  the  leafy  garden  paths,  clothed  in  country  garb,  with  the 
words:  "Er  hat  etwas  an  sich  von  eineni  grossen  und  edlen 
Wild,  das  sichert.""*  He  likens  the  re-awakening  of  his  nature 
to  new  sap  in  an  old  tree : 

"ein  alter  Baum  seit  langem  diirr  und  von 
Schmarotzerprtanzen  ausgesogen,  denen 
er  noch  den  trock  'nen  Stamm  als  Stiitze  leiht, 
damit  sie,  wie  bisher,  aufrecht  ins  Licht 
der  Sonne  geilen,  ist  er  selbst  gleich  tot     .     .     . 
ein  solcher  Stamm  f  iingt  an  f  risch  auszuschlageii ! 
da  gibt's  ein  Wispem  in  den  Bliitterchen 
des  Schlingkrautnetzes :  ei  der  alte  Karl, 
der  alte  Obstbaum  will  noch  leben!"'"' 

It  is  characteristic  of  his  huntsman  temperament  to  seek  solace  in 
time  of  depression  in  playing  with  the  dogs  or  feeding  the  deer 
or  catching  lizards,*"  and  so  when  he  knows  he  has  overcome  his 
passion  for  Gersuind  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of  another  hunt 
m  the  fresh,  invigorating  air: 

"Die  Luft  ist  new,  die  Brust  befreit!  wir  haben 
unreine  Geister  linger  nicht  zu  Gast! 
Des  Weines  Blume  macht  uiis  fiirderhin 
nicht  widerlich  der  Atem  der  \'erwesung. 
Rico!  die  Klepper!  Habichte;  erst  lasst 
uns  schmausen,  unsere  Frankenbauche  stopfen, 
wacker,  wie  Drescher,  mit  gesunder  Kost!"**" 

And  with  his  final  triumph  over  himself  he  cries: 

".  der  Greis  sehnt  sich  ins  freie  Feld ! 

ins  Blachfeld!  under  freien  Himmel!  wo 
der  W'olkenaufruhr  iiljer  ihm.  der  Aufruhr 
des  Kriegszugs  um  ihn  her  die  Welt  erfiillt. 
Auf  seines  Streithengsts  Riicken  sehnt  er  sich 
und  nachts  zu  ruhn  im  sausenden  Gezelte! 
und  kurz,  der  alte  Kriegsknecht :  Kaiser  Karl! 


"  Kaiser  Karls  Geiicl.  p.  270. 
•°  Kaiser  Karls  Ceisel,  p.  303. 
"*  Kaiser  Karls  Gcisel,  p.  277. 
"  Kaiser  Karls  Getsel,  p.  325. 
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schreit,  wie  ein  Hirscli  nacli  Wasser,  nach  den  Stiirmen, 

darin  er  frisch  geatmet  lebenslang: 

nach  Waffenlarm!  nach  Mannerkampf!  nach  Krieg!"** 

The  mediaeval  legend  of  the  patient  Griselda  has  received 
some  pleasing  outdoor  settings  in  the  ten  scenes  of  Hauptmann's 
piece  called  Griselda.  The  yard  of  farmer  Helmrecht  that  forms 
the  background  for  the  first,  third,  and  ninth  scenes  is  minutely 
described  in  the  stage  directions  according  to  the  naturalistic 
method.  The  house,  divided  into  stable  and  dwelling,  stands  to 
the  left.  Opposite  is  a  stall  with  a  woodshed.  The  yard  is 
separated  from  the  road  in  the  background  by  a  picket  fence,  the 
gate  of  which  is  open.  Near  it  is  a  woodpile.  Over  the  gate 
curves  a  beautiful  apple  tree  loaded  with  red  apples.  The  back- 
ground is  formed  by  mountain  meadows,  forests,  and  a  chain 
of  hills  lightly  streaked  with  snow.  Not  far  from  the  door 
of  the  house  water  from  a  spring  splashes  into  a  stone  trough. 
The  sunlight  of  an  autumn  morning  shines  upon  the  scene.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  consciously  expressed  subjectivity,  but  the  effect 
as  a  whole  reveals  the  interpretation  of  an  artistic  temperament. 
The  eye  is  taken  from  the  homely  details  of  the  farmyard  to  the 
beautiful  apple  tree  and  then  to  the  trees  and  mountains  beyond. 
No  changes  are  recorded  during  the  scene. 

The  settings  of  the  remaining  scenes  are  for  the  most  part 
simply  suggested  in  the  most  general  manner.  In  the  second 
scene  a  window  in  the  gallery  of  the  Marquis  affords  a  view  of 
a  North  Italian  lake  and  its  shore,  but  no  description  is  given 
of  it.  The  fourth  scene  presents  the  garden  of  the  Margrave's 
palace  with  an  adjoining  terrace,  on  a  magnificent  day  in  autumn 
as  an  appropriate  background  for  the  wedding  of  Griselda  and 
Ulrich.  In  the  fifth  scene  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  the  North 
Italian  spring  has  come.  The  stage  directions  for  the  fifth  scene 
tell  that  Griselda  is  sitting  by  the  window  of  the  palace  looking 
out  into  the  open,  but  no  description  is  given  of  the  view  before 
her.     In  scenes  7  and  8  is  shown  a  room  with  a  door  opening 


'Kaiser  Karts  Ceisel,  p.  351. 
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on  the  garden.  Scene  10  presents  a  hall  in  the  Margrave's  castle, 
with  a  glass  d<ior  opening  on  the  park.  In  general,  then,  there  is 
little  indication  in  Grischhi  of  an  attenipt  to  do  more  with  the 
nature  background  than  give  the  piece  an  aesthetic  setting.  No 
changes  of  tone  are  to  be  noted. 

In  this  play,  as  in  Rose  Bcrnd  and  Kaiser  Karls  Gcisel, 
Hauptmann  presents  individuals  who  are  directly  and  vitally 
influenced  by  their  contact  with  nature.  Griselda  is  a  real  child 
of  nature,  and  her  counterpart  in  Markgraf  Ulrich,  the  genuine 
"Xaturmensch"  to  whom  all  culture  and  refinement  are  dis- 
tasteful. Ulrich  does  not  care  for  the  food  prepared  by  the 
cooks  but  roasts  chestnuts  for  himself.  When  the  nights  are 
mild  he  sleeps  in  the  forest  or  in  a  barn.  When  summoned  to 
the  family  council  he  appears  in  the  garl)  of  a  peasant  with  a 
pitchfork  on  his  shoulder.  He  announces  that  he  would  not 
return  to  the  city  for  the  kerchiefs  and  garters  of  the  twelve 
fairest  ladies  in  Lombardy,  and  if  he  must  marry,  his  wife  must 
be  a  peasant  girl,  a  wench  who  can  endure  a  sound  thrashing.**^ 
It  is  natural  then  that  he  should  be  attracted  by  Griselda,  the 
"cow  princess"  as  he  calls  her.  the  "lovely  lass  of  the  rje",  with 
the  Valkyrie-like  figure,  so  strong  that  she  is  her  father's  Ijest 
help  with  the  heavy  farm  work,  and  so  beautiful  that  even 
Count  Eberhard,  who  had  scorned  the  thought  of  her  as  a  wife 
for  Ulrich,  can  not  keep  his  eyes  from  her  as  she  stands  among 
the  branches  of  the  apple  tree.""  It  is  natural  too  that  Ulrich 
should  at  once  long  to  make  this  splendid  counterpart  of  his  own 
strength  yield  to  him.  He  is  the  old  Adam,  he  explains  to  his 
uncle,"'  and  nothing  less  than  the  old  nobility  of  Eve  can  satisfy 
him.  He  desires  a  strong  companion  with  her  original  weapons, 
the  sickle,  the  spade,  and  the  mattock.  At  the  wedding  Ulrich 
devises  the  test  of  the  grains  and  the  scythe  to  prove  that,  gentle 
and  sweet  as  Griselda  has  been  made  by  her  love  for  him,  she 
is  still  possessed  of  this  ancient  nobility.     That  she  does  not  lose 


"  Griselda,  pp.  362  flF. 
••  Griselda,  pp.  355  flf. 
"  For  the  following,  cf  Griselda.  pp.  380  ff- 
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her  interest  in  the  old  home  even  after  a  long  period  of  lixxurious 
life  as  a  margravine  is  shown  in  the  scene  of  the  visit  from  her 
father.*-  Again  in  her  wish  that  she  might  bear  her  child  in 
the  forest  upon  a  couch  of  leaves  rather  than  in  the  castle,"'^  her 
primitive  nature  asserts  itself.  And  all  the  original  defiance  of 
the  former  peasant  girl  returns  when  she  discovers  that  Ulrich, 
with  the  mad  instinct,  as  she  says,  of  the  wild  boars  who  devour 
their  young,  has  had  their  newly  born  child  hidden  away  from 
her.»* 

In  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht  the  nature  background  is  per- 
haps more  inseparably  linked  with  the  action  than  in  any  other 
play.  Schlenther  says  that,  as  the  problems  of  Johnson  Vockerat 
in  Einsamc  Mcnschcn  return  in  more  intense  form  in  the  case 
of  Gabriel  Schilling,  so  the  little  island  lake  of  the  former  play 
expands  into  the  open  sea  in  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht.  But 
while  in  Einsame  Mcnschcn  the  lake  was  used  chiefly  for  aesthetic 
and  emotional  effects,  in  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht  the  cleansing 
and  invigorating  salt  sea  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  idea  on 
which  the  whole  play  is  based. 

The  scene  of  action  is  an  island  in  the  Baltic.  This  is  in  the 
first  place  significant  as  the  spot  to  which  the  individuals  have 
been  driven  by  their  own  nervous  temperaments  that  demand 
relief  frotri  the  tension  of  city  life.  The  stage  directions,  though 
rather  long,  fail  to  include  many  definite  details  of  the  real 
nature  element.  They  state  that  the  scene  is  the  shore  of  the 
island,  that  it  is  a  clear  August  day,  and  that  the  sea  in  the 
background  gleams  in  the  afternoon  light.  Other  features  men- 
tioned are  suggestive  of  the  darker  and  wilder  aspects  of  the 
sea.  To  the  left  is  a  signal  pole  with  rope  ladders,  and  to 
the  right  the  shed  of  a  life-saving  station.  To  the  wall  of  this 
building  is  fastened  a  figurehead  from  a  wrecked  vessel.  It  is 
:f  painted  wood  and  represents  a  woman  with  wind-blown  gar- 
ments.    Her  head  is  thrown  back  so  that  she  seems  to  oppose 


'  Griselda,  pp.  391  ff. 
'  Griselda,  pp.  394  flf. 
'  Griselda.  pp.  401  ff. 
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her  pale  face  with  its  soninambuHstic  stare  to  the  winds  of 
heaven.  The  effect  of  the  scene  in  detail  and  as  a  whole  is 
brought  out  largely  by  the  characters  themselves.  First,  the 
season  of  the  year,  already  suggested  in  the  stage  directions,  is 
emphasized  by  Kiihn's  greeting  to  Lucy  in  the  opening  of  the 
act:  "Sie  komnien  immer,  wenn  die  Zugvogei  abreisen!  W'enn 
die  vielen  Zug\'6gel  bei  uns  Station  machen,  kommen  Sie 
auch."*"  Another  reference  to  the  birds  is  made  by  Maurer : 
"Hast  du  die  tausend  und  abertau'^end  Stare  und  Schwall^en  auf 
den  Strohmiitzen  der  I'ischerkatcn  druben  in  \'itte  gesehn?  Diese 
Aufregung,  dieser  Eifer,  diese  entziickende  Reiselust !""'  While 
in  I'or  Sonncnaufgang.  Rose  Bernd.  and  Die  Jungfern  vom 
Bischofsberg  nature  sounds  are  descrilied  in  the  stage  directions, 
in  this  play  tliere  is  no  mention  of  the  roaring  thunder  of  the 
ocean  until  it  is  referred  to  by  Maurer."^  A  device  similar  to 
that  of  the  silent  scene  noted  in  Vor  Sonncnaufgang  .\ct  P*  is 
used  when  Maurer  and  Schilling  become  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  sea  and  the  blood-red  glow  of  the  evening  sky. 
The  latter  is  the  only  change  noted  in  the  background  during 
the  act  and  is  of  course  to  be  inclutled  among  those  demanded 
by  the  passing  of  time.  It  may  also  be  interpreted  symbolically, 
as  in  Vor  Sonnenaufgang.  Act  II  plays  in  a  room  of  the  island 
inn.  The  only  suggestion  of  the  outdoor  surroundings  is  the 
stuffed  seamew. 

Act  III  presents  again  a  picture  of  the  shore  described  in 
somewhat  more  detail  than  in  Act  I.  Between  two  sand  dunes 
a  broad  path  extends  toward  the  background,  disappearing  among 
the  sand  hills.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  more  distant  hills  the 
sea  appears  like  a  deep  blue  wall.  .-\lx)ve  it  is  the  deeper  blue 
of  the  cloudless  sky.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right  of  the  path 
and  slightly  raised  lies  a  graveyard ;  a  part  of  the  low  wall  which 
encloses  it  is  visible  and  above  this  wall  is  the  little  old  house 


*  Gabriel  Schillings  Fluchl,  p.  171. 
'Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht.  p.  176. 
'Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  174. 
'  Cf.  page 
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for  the  dead  covered  with  sliiiigles.  With  the  exception  of  a 
windblown  juniper  bush  beside  the  wall  there  is  no  vegetation. 
Near  tiie  bush  is  an  old  weatherbeaten  bench.  To  the  left  of 
the  path  stands  an  old  monastery  which  is  almost  in  ruins  except 
for  an  arch  of  brownish  red  brickwork.  Behind  the  ruins  rise 
several  ancient  poplars  and  ash  trees. 

Here  Hauptmann  has  achieved  the  desired  effect  by  a  monot- 
ony of  color  and  contour.  The  cold  blue  of  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  gray  of  the  stones  and  of  the  sand  dunes  are  relieved  by 
only  one  note  of  warmth,  the  brownish  red  of  the  brick  wall. 
Then  the  low  sand  dunes,  the  level  expanse  of  the  sea,  the  low 
walls,  the  one  windblown  juniper  bush, — to  this  picture  is  added 
but  one  note  of  emphasis,  the  ancient  poplars  and  ash  trees 
standing  forth  as  lonely  sentinels.  These  elements  combine 
objectivey.  to  produce  the  efifect  which  Hauptmann  comments 
upon  in  the  sentence :  "Etwas  romantisch  Diisteres  liegt  auf 
diesem  Gebiet".  And  it  is  all  in  harmony  with  the  sense  of 
impending  disaster  which  develops  during  the  act.  This  is 
emphasized  throughout  the  act  by  such  things  as  the  flight  of  a 
seamew  over  the  valley  of  the  dunes'-*^  and  the  cry  of  a  crow'"" 
just  before  Schilling's  collapse.  A  gruesome  effect  is  also  pro- 
duced by  Schilling's  imitation  of  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  with  the 
returning  echo.^"' 

The  scene  of  the  fourth  act  is  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  inn.  Through  the  windows  the  sea  is  visible,  which  like  a 
blue  wall  so  completely  fills  the  frame  of  one's  vision  that  only  a 
small  bit  of  sky  can  be  seen.  It  is  once  more  a  radiantly  clear 
autumn  day. 

Act  V  repeats  the  scene  of  the  first  act.  But  now  the  sun 
has  set,  leaving  the  sky  suffused  with  a  vivid  afterglow  which 
casts  a  magical  light  over  the  scene.  This  magic  effect  is  the 
keynote  of  the  nature  element  in  the  whole  scene.  It  reveals  an 
extreme  subjectivity  which  makes  nature  take  direct  interest  in 


'  Babrlcl  Schillings  Fhtcht.  p.  208   (cf.  Einsame  Mcnschcn,  p.  287). 
"Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  218. 
'^Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht.  p.  213  ff. 
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the  fate  of  the  wretched,  tormented  Schilling,  for  whom  there  is 
no  relief  except  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  The  tension  of  the 
whole  situation  is  felt  in  the  atmosphere.  From  Miss  Lucy  and 
Miss  Majakin  one  hears  that  there  is:  "etwas  so  Verhaltenes,  was 
so  formlich  beangstigt,  in  dcr  Luft."'"-  The  dead  calm  makes 
the  water  so  clear  that  every  boat  is  mirrored  on  its  glassy  sur- 
face. At  the  close  of  the  drama  the  fresh,  invigorating  wind 
rises,  bringing  with  it  a  refreshing  storm.  The  sea  Ijegins  to 
roar  with  constantly  increasing  loudness  and  grows  black  as  coal 
with  strange  streaks  of  yellow  foam  that  cast  yellow  reflections 
bordered  by  a  purplish  red  upon  the  wet  sand,'"^ — a  magic  effect 
which  nature  assumes  as  a  sign  that  Gabriel  Schilling  has  at 
last  found  a  "refuge  safe  and  eternal".'"^ 

The  importance  of  the  nature  element  in  this  drama  is 
greatly  emphasized  by  the  constant  reference  to  it  that  the 
various  characters  make. 

In  Gabriel  Schilling  we  have  one  of  the  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  expression  of  temperament  through  reaction  to  nature. 
This  high-strung  artist  is  a  "problematische  Natur"  of  the  most 
exaggerated  type,  physically  and  spiritually  sick,  "tortured  by  the 
beak  and  clawlike  nervous  energy  of  two  women  who  pursue  him 
in  a  passion  for  possession  and  absorption."'"''  In  this  condition 
the  sea  and  the  fresh  salt  air  are  for  Schilling  not  onl\-  the  means 
of  physical  invigoration,  but  the  cmlx)diment  also  of  spiritual 
purity  and  freedom.  This,  then,  explains  his  exclamation  of 
exaggerated  exaltation  at  the  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  prospect 
of  bathing  in  its  waves: 

"Es  ist  verflucht,  wie  unsereiner  nervos  auf  deni  Hunde 
ist.  Man  merkt  das  vor  so  einem  plotzlichen  Ein- 
druck.  .  .  .  Du  kannst  dir  niclit  denken,  Ottfried,  wie 
sclir  ich  diesmal  nach  dem  Anblick  gelechzt  habe.     .     . 


'"  Gabriel  Schillings  Fluchl,  p.  237. 
'"  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  239. 
'**  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  246. 

"^  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Dramatic  If'orks  of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Vol.   VF, 
p.  X. 

'"Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht.  pp.  180,  181,  185. 
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Ich  habe  mitten  im  Liinn  und  Asphaltgestank  tier  Tried- 
richstrasse  schon  iniiiier  das  Meer  vor  Augen  gesehen,  tat- 
sachlich,  als  richtige  Luftspiegelung.  Ich  bin  wie  ein  See- 
hund!  Ich  mochte  gleich  Hals  ul:)er  Kopf  mitten 
hinein.  .  .  .  Und  nu  June,  Reinheit,  Freiheit!  Luft! 
Gott  sei  Dank,  ja,  man  kann  hier  wieder  mal  atnien!  Hof- 
fentHch  kommt  bald'n  Sturm !  So  was  Wildes,  Frisches, 
Tolles,  Brausendes,  Salzhaltiges  branch  ich ! — ein  Bad ! — 
Kein  Weibergeplarr !  Kein  Zungcngedresch  in  Nacht- 
cafes!  In  Freiheit  zugrunde  gehn,  meinethalb — nur  nicht 
vergurgeln  in  einem  Abraumkanale !"  '"* 

That  the  sea  has  come  to  have  a  supersensual  significance 
for  Schilling  appears  definitely  in  the  following  remark: 

"Ich  glotze  diesmal  die  See  mit  Augen  an — wovon  ihr 
keine  Ahnung  habt,  Kinder.  Als  wenn  einem  der  Starr 
gestochen  worden  ist.  Dort  stammen  wir  her,  dort  gehoren 
wir  hin."  1°^ 

And  this  feature  is  emphasized,  when,  still  more  nervously 
excited  as  a  result  of  the  visit  from  Hanna  Elias,  listening  to 
the  sea  in  motionless  delirium,  he  raises  his  arms  ecstatically 
as  if  he  had  caught  a  supernatural  vision,  and  cries — "Oh!!! 
Oh!!!  Oh!!!  das  Element,  das  Element!"  And  then,  as  if 
blinded  by  the  supernatural  splendor  into  which  he  would  d  s- 
solve,  he  totters  and  falls.*"**  Finally,  when,  fatally  ill,  he  steals 
from  his  bed  to  find  in  the  sea  the  relief  he  so  passionately 
craves,  he  leaves  this  message  for  his  friends:  "Der  Maler 
Schilling  hat  hier  auf  Fischmeisters  Oye  die  beste  Idee  seines 
Lcben  gehabt  .  .  .  oder  sagen  lieber  bloss,  ich  bin  bad  en 
gegangen."  '"^ 

Schilling's  friends,  the  sculptor  Maurer  and  the  violinist 
Lucie  Heil,  also  evince  a  love  for  the  sea  that  is  only  less  pas- 
sionate as  their  need  for  the  relief  it  offers  is  the  less  despera'e. 
In  Maurer's  first  exclamation  are  mingled  both  his  aesthetic  and 


'  Gabriel  Schillings  Flticht,  p.  181. 
'  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  218. 
'  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  241. 
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his  emotional  delight:  "Dici^e  Klarheit!  Dieses  stuinmc  und 
machtige  Stroincn  des  Lichtes!  Dazu  die  Freiheit  im  Wandern 
iiber  die  pfadlose  Grastafel.  Dazu  der  Salzgeschmack  auf  den 
Lippen.  Das  geradezu  his  zu  Triinen  erschiitterndc  Brausen  der 
See, — siehst  du,  hier  hinter  der  Biille  ist  noch  ein  Tropfcn! — 
Dieses  satte,  strahlende  Maestoso,  womit  sie  ihre  Brandiingen 
ausrollen  lasst.     Kostlich!"  "" 

Lucy  largely  echoes  this  feeling  in  her  words:  "Die  See! 
Die  See!  Die  See!  Wenn  ihr  wollt,  dass  ich  wiedcr  lebcndig  nnd 
fuchsfidel  munter  werde,  wenn  ich  mal  sollte  gestorben  sein,  so 
braucht  ihr  mich  bloss  in  Secwasser  zu  tunken!"'" 

To  both  Maurer  and  Lucie  there  is  a  superscnsual,  an  eter- 
nal meaning  in  it  all — "Das  klare  Gefuhl,  das  sich  hier  nnunter- 
brochen  meldet,  dass  hinter  dieser  sichtbaren  Welt  cine  andere 
verbogen  ist.     Nahe  bis  zum  an  klopfen."  "- 

The  wild  rocky  nature  of  the  island  of  Ithaca  becomes  very 
real  in  the  play  Per  Bogcn  dcs  Odysseus,  but  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  general  stage  directions,  supplemented  by  information 
given  by  the  characters  in  the  play,  rather  than  by  strictly  nat- 
uralistic technique.  The  directions  of  the  first  act  simply  sug- 
gest a  high,  rocky  land,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  ancient 
oaks.  The  time  is  given  as  noon,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  season  or  the  weather  or  the  light.  It  is  Odysseus,  returned 
alter  years  of  wandering,  who,  by  identifying  certain  landmarks 
of  his  passionately  loved  home,  gives  the  further  details  which 
complete  the  picture  of  the  landscape: 

"W'alder,  ihr  umgriint 

Des  Felsens  Flanke  wie  ein  Vlies!  zur  Bucht 
Ergiesst  ein  Strom  sich !  Weiden  stehcn  dort 
und  Pappeln!  Fischer  liegen  auf  den^  Fang 
und  draussen  kreuzcn  Segel! — Schliess  ich  nun 
Mein  Ange  oder  tu  ich's  auf:  es  ist 
Das  gleiche  Bild !  dem  innren  Sinne  und 
Dem  aussern  die  gleiche  Wohltat !    .    .    .""•'' 

""Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht.  p.  174. 
"■  Gahri.-l  Schillings  Flucht,  p.  189. 
'"Cahricl  Schillings  Flucht.  p.  206. 
'"  Der  Bogcn  des  Odysseus,  p.  28. 
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and  again: 

"Liegt  hinler  jcnen  sanften  Htigeln  dort, 
Die,  vom  Gewolk  des  Olbaums  brau  umschattet, 
Den  Strom  verbergend,  nach  der  Kuste  stieben,    .    .     . ? 
Liegt  hinter  ihnen.    .    .    .  ?  zwar  verborgen    .    .    .?nein?" 

In  another  place  he  mentions  that  it  is  cold  on  the  island."^ 

From  Leukone's  reply  to  Melanto's  complaint  about  carry- 
ing water  we  discover  that  there  is  a  drought  in  the  land: 

"    .     .    .     Du  klagst 
und  klagst,  und  doch  kann  ich  die  wasserlose  Zeit, 
Die  Vater  Kroion  iiber  uns  verhiingt, 
Nicht  wandeln.     Kann  die  heiligen  Wasserquellen, 
Die  trockenen,  nicht  wieder  springen  machen."  *'•'' 

This  remark  gives  the  keynote  to  the  nature  treatment 
throughout  thq  drama.  Hauptmann  has  made  it  reflect  the 
nature  feeling  of  the  Homeric  period  in  which  it  is  laid.  Just 
as  the  drought  is  due  to  Kronos,  so  all  the  phenomena  are  re- 
garded with  delight  or  alarm  as  manifestations  of  the  favor  or 
disfavor  of  the  gods.  It  is  a  land,  as  Lewisohn  says,  where 
"The  thunder  is  the  very  \oice  of  Zeus ;  Pan  plays  his  pipes  in 
the  shaggy  hills  and  over  the  windless  sea  hovers  the  malignity 
of  Poseidon."  ""  Since  this  is  typical  of  the  nature  element 
throughout  the  jilay  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
present  the  details  of  the  following  acts.'*" 

(To  be  continued.') 

Mary  A.  Quimby. 

Philadelphia. 


'"  Dcr  Bogcn  dcs  Odysseus,  p.  3,2. 
"''  Dcr  Bogcn  dcs  Odysseus,  p.  10. 
"°  Gerhart  Hauptmann — Dramatic  IVorlcs,  VII,  p.  13. 
'"For  further  examples  cf.  Dcr  Bogcn  dcs  Odysseus,  pp.   107,   108,  112, 
114.  "S- 
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DEUTSCHE    CHARAKTERBILDER    ACS    DER    BRASI- 
LIANISCHEN  (iESCHICllTE. 


Hans  Staden  von  Homberg, 
Dcr  F cstungskommandant  von  Bcrtiotja. 


Wenn  hcutiycn  Tages  das  dculsclie  liienKiU  in  Brasilicn  zu 
dnem  l)edeutungsvollen  Eaktcr  ini  Leben  dieses  Staatswesens 
geworden  ist  und  die  Zahl  der  Deutschredenden  im  Landc  aut 
annahcnul  eine  hall)e  Million  geschiitzt  wird.  so  crinnern  wir 
uns  nur  noch  selten  der  weit  zunickliegenden  Zeiten,  welche  die 
Anfiinge  der  Beziehungen  Deutscher  zu  dem  grossen  siidameri- 
kanischen  Reiche  salien.  Das  Deutschtuni  in  Brasilicn  hat  sich 
erst  seit  etwa  eincin  Jahrluindert  allniiihlich  zur  heutigen  Bliite 
entwickelt,  suit  ini  Jahre  1S18  die  ersteil  deiitsclien  I'2in\vandercr 
in  das  Land  kamen  und  in  Leopoldina.  im  siidlichsten  Teile  von 
Bahia,  angesiedelt  wurden.  \'or  dieser  Zeit  haben  nur  verein- 
zeltc  Landsleutc,  teils  Abenteurcr,  Scefabrer  und  Soldaten,  teils 
Bergleutc,  Ingenieure,  Gcistliche  und  Gelehrte  den  brasilianischcn 
Boden  betreten.  sodass  die  Nachrichten  iiljer  Deutsche  im  Lande 
aus  dem  16..  17.  und  18.  Jahrbundert  nur  sehr  spiirlich  fliessen. 
Dies  kann  auch  nicht  W'undcr  nelinien,  wenn  wir  uns  vnr  Augen 
haltcn,  wie  grossen  Schwierigkeiten  und  Gefahren  derjenige 
entgegenging,  welcher  sich  damals  zu  einer  Fahrt  nach  der 
"neuen  Welt  Amerika"  anschickte  und  wenn  wir  uns  ferner  cr- 
innern,  dass,  ausgcnommen  in  der  ersten  Zeit  der  iuitdeckung 
und  Erschliessung  des  Landes.  das  portugiesische  Mutterland 
alien  Frcmden  den   Autentbalt   in   der  brasilianischen   Kolonie 
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fast  immer  erschwert  und  wicderholt  ganzlich  verboten  hat. 
Erst  seit  1808,  seit  mit  tJbersiedelung  des  portugiesischen  Ko- 
nigshauses  nach  Brasilien  die  Hafen  den  Schiffen  aller  Nationen 
geoffnet  wurden,  kamen  Fremde  in  grosserer  Zahl  in  das  Land. 
Die  Frage,  auf  welche  Weise  wohl  die  Beziehungen  unse- 
rer  Landsleute  zu  Brasilien  entstanden  sein  mogen,  lasst  sicli 
nur  beantworten,  wenn  wir  unsere  Blicke  auf  das  Mutterland 
Portugal  richten  und  des  Wandertriebes  gedenken,  der  den 
Deutschen  innewohnt  und  niemals  voUig  geruht  hat.  Zu  alien 
Zeiten  und  aus  alien  Berufen  und  Stiinden  haben  Abwanderun- 
gen  deutscher  Volksgenossen  aus  der  Heimat  nach  fast  alien 
Liindern  der  bewohnten  Erde  stattgefunden,  so  audi  nach  Por- 
tugal. Unter  Sancho  I  von  Portugal,  der  von  1 185-12 11  regierte, 
wurden  niederdeutsche  Kolonisten  zwischen  Santarem  und  Alcui- 
quer  angesiedelt,  wo  sie  die  Villa  dos  Francos  (Villa  Franca) 
griindeten,  die  spater  in  Azambujo  umgetauft  wurde.  Unter 
demselben  Konige  fochten  englische  Kreuzfahrer,  Teilnehmer 
des  4.  Kreuzzuges,  die  in  portugiesischen  Hafen  gelandet  waren, 
gegen  die  Unglaubigen,  welche  noch  den  Siiden  des  Landes,  Al- 
garve,  in  Besitz  hielten.  Schon  im  Jahre  1464  siedelte  Jobst  von 
Hutter  (Jose  de  Hurtere,  auch  Jorge  und  Joz  de  Utra,  Hutra 
und  Horta)  aus  Flandern  als  Stadthalter  der  Azoren-Inseln, 
Deutsche  und  Flamen  auf  der  Insel  Fayal  an,  weswegen  die  In- 
seln  bis  ins  17  Jahrhundert  hinein  mit  dem  Namen  Ilhas  Flamen- 
gas,  Flamische  Inseln,  benannt  wurden.  Wenn  die  Azorianer 
noch  heutigen  Tages  Anzeichen  ihrer  germanischen  Blutmisch- 
ung  aufweisen  und  durch  ihre  Ijlauen  Augen  und  blonden  Haare 
an  die  einstige  Besiedlung  der  Inseln  durch  Niederdeutsche  er- 
innern,  so  gilt  dies  auch  von  dem  Namen  der  Hafenstadt  Horta, 
die  ihre  Bezeichnung  nach  dem  oben  genannten  ersten  Donatar 
der  Insel  Fayal  tragt.  Auch  Jacome  de  Bruges  (Brugge),  der 
ebenfalls  ein  Flame  und  der  erste  Verwalter  der  zur  selben 
Gruppe  gehorigen  Insel  Terceira  war,  soil  seit  1450  Flamen 
nach  diesem  Eiland  gebracht  haben.  Er  starb  1472. — Um  die 
Wende  des  15.  Jalirhunderts  trefFen  wir,  eine  Begleiterscheinung 
der  portugiesischen  Entdeckungsfahrten,  in  Lissabon  bereits 
Deutsche  in  grosserer  Zahl  an,  besonders  Angestellte  der  grossen 
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oberdeutsclien  Handelshauser,  die  am  indischen  Gewiirzhandcl 
beteiligt  warcn,  a!)er  audi  Anffchorisje  anderer  Berufsstiinde,  wic 
z.  B.  deutsche  Buchdruckcr,  die  sich  nachweislich  im  Jahre  1493 
in  Leiria  nietlcrliessen. — D.  Manoel  von  Portugal  iiberhaufte 
den  deutschen  Buchdruckcr  Joh.  Cromberger,  den  er  ins  Land 
berief,  mit  Woliltaten  und  stattete  ihn  1508  mit  besonderen  Vor- 
rcchten  fiir  die  Ausiibung  seiner  Kunst  aus.  Audi  der  Niirn- 
berger  Patrizier  Martin  Behaim,  ein  Schwiegersohn  des  oben- 
genanntcn  Joljst  von  Hutter,  hat  einen  grossen  Teil  seines  Lc- 
bens  in  Portugal  zugebracht.  Er  war  in  den  Jahren  1480-84 
Mitglied  der  von  Konig  Johann  II  berufenen  Kommission, 
welche  ein  Instrument  herstellen  soUte,  mit  welchem  man  den 
Stand  der  Sotuie  aufnchmen  konnte  und  das  man  spiiter  mit  dem 
Namcn  Astrolabiuni  l:>ezeichnet  hat.  Behaim  nahm  als  Kosmo- 
graph  an  der  Reise  des  Diego  Cao  nach  Guinea  teil  (1484-86) 
und  begleitete  1487  Ferniio  Dulmo  imd  J.  A.  Estreito  auf  ihrer 
Fahrt  nach  Amerika.  Nach  der  Ruckkehr  von  dieser  Reise  kon- 
struierte  Behaim  den  ersten  Globus,  in  den  er  Florida,  die  An- 
tillen  und  den  Golf  von  Mexico  eintrug.  Behaim,  der  als  Be- 
griinder  der  deutschen  Kosmographie  zu  bezeichnen  ist,  lebte 
bis  zum  Jahre  1490  auf  den  Azoren;  er  ist  im  Jahre  1506  ver- 
storben. — Ein  sehr  angesehener  Augsburger  Handelsherr,  Lucas 
Rem,  der  seit  1503  als  Vertreter  der  Welser,  Vohlin  und  Genos- 
sen  in  Lissaton  lebte,  untemahm  Reisen  nach  Madeira,  den 
Azoren,  Kanarischen  und  Kap  Verdischen  Inseln,  wo  seine 
Herren  Faktoreien  und  Pflanzungen  besassen,  die  von  deutschen 
Beamten  venvaltet  wurden.  Rem  gab  iibrigens  auch  die  Veran- 
lassung  zur  ersten  Fahrt  deutscher  Kaufleute  nach  Indien,  die 
allerdings  eine  dauemde  Niederlassung  Deutscher  im  Osten  nicht 
zur  Folge  hatte.  Die  Untemehmungen  der  Ehinger  und  Welser 
in  Venezuela  und  auf  San  Domingo,  die  Amerika-  und  Indien- 
Fahrten  der  Spanier  und  Portugiescn  fiihrten  deutsche  Seefahrer, 
Soldaten,  Bergleute  und  Abenteurer  aller  Art  nach  spanischen 
und  portugiesischen  Hafen.  Wir  wissen,  dass  an  der  Reise  des 
Fernando  Magalhaes  im  Jahre  1519  vier  deutsche  Matrosen  und 
Artilleristen  teilnahmen,  dass  elf  Jahre  spater  zu  der  zweiten  Ex- 
pedition nach  der  siidamerikanisdaen  Westkiiste  Jakob  Fugger 
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lo.ooo  und  Bartholomaus  Welser  2.000  Dukaten  beigesteuert 
haben  und  dass  neben  einem  X'ertreter  der  Fugger,  Hans  W'and- 
ler,  deutsclies  Schiffsvolk  und  Soldner  die  Expedition  begleite- 
ten.  Zu  der  Flotte  von  14  Schiffen,  die  im  Jahre  1534  unter 
Fiihriing  von  D.  Pedro  de  Mendoza  von  Cadiz  nach  deni  La 
Plata  auslief,  gehorte  eine  Besatzung  von  2500  Spaniern  and  150 
deutschen  Landsknechten,  Hochdeutschen,  Nietlerlandern  und 
Sachsen.  In  der  Flotte  befand  sich  ein  Schiff,  welches  das  Han- 
delshaus  Sebastian  Neitliart  und  Jacob  Welser  in  Xiirnljerg  aus- 
geriistet  hatte  und  das  unter  der  Leitung  des  Faktors  Heinrich 
Paimen  stand.  Zu  diesem  Schiflfe  gehorte  unser  Landsmann  Ul- 
rich  Schmiedel  aus  Straubing,  dem  wir  nach  seiner  Teilnahme 
and  der  Griindung  von  Buenos  Aires  (1536)  und  von  Asuncion 
(1539),  sowie  nach  zahllosen  Kreuz-  und  Ouerziigcn,  die  ihn  bis 
an  die  Grenze  von  Peru  fiihrten,  noch  auf  seiner  Heimreise 
durch  brasilianisches  Land  begegnen  werden. — Deutsche  Lands- 
knechte  kiimpften  zu  tausenden  bei  den  Unternehinungen  Karls 
V  gegen  Tunis  (1535)  und  Algier  (  1541  ),  und  an  dem  Zuge 
der  Malteser  gegen  Tripolis  (1559);  dass  sie  auch  zeitweilig 
zahlreich  in  portugiesischen  Diensten  gestanden  haben,  nioge  die 
Erinnerung  an  den  verungliickten  Glaubenskrieg  Konig  Seba- 
stians von  Portugal  gegen  Marokko  und  an  die  Schlacht  bei  Al- 
kassar,  unweit  Tanger,  dartun,  in  welcher  der  Konig  und  mit 
ihm  3000  deutsche  Soldaten  unter  Fiihrung  des  Graf  en  Thalberg 
ihren  Untergang  gefunden  haben  (4.  August  1578).  Natiirlich 
haben  auch  die  durch  Karl  V  geschaffenen,  Jahrhunderte  vviih- 
renden  engen  dynastischen  und  politischen  Beziehungen  zwischen 
Liindern  der  Habsburger  Krone,  zu  denen  Spanien  gehorte,  zu 
einem  haufigen  Austausch  ihrer  Bewohner  beigetragen,  sodass 
der  Zufluss  Deutscher  nach  der  Pyrenaen-Halbinsel,  sei  es  nach 
Spanien,  sei  es  nach  dem  lusitanischen  Konigsreiche,  wohl  nie 
ganz  gestockt  hat,  wenn  er  auch  zeitweilig  langsamer  geflossen 
sein  mag. 

Im  18.  Jahrhundert  ist  es  der  portugiesische  Staatsminister 
Manjuis  von  Pombal,  der  als  Reformator  des  Schul-  und  Heer- 
VVesens  einen  neuen  Anstoss  zur  tJbersiedelung  Deutscher  nach 
Portugal  gibt.     Er  gewann  den  Grafen  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von 
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Schauml)erg:-Lippe  (1724-77)  fiir  die  Reorganisation  des  purtu- 
giesischen  Heeres,  einc  Aufgalie,  die  voni  (irat'en  Lippe  auf  das 
Glanzendste  gelost  wordcn  ist.  Er  kommandierte  die  englisch- 
portugiesischen  Triippen  wiihrend  des  Feldzugcs  von  1762  gegen 
die  Spanier  und  leitete  mit  grosser  Sachkcnntnis  die  Arbeiten 
fiir  die  Grenzverteidigung.  Ein  niiichtigcs  I'ort  der  Feste  Elvas 
trjigt  noch  iieuie  den  Namen  dieses  deutsclien  Generals.  Wie 
Graf  Lippe  eine  Reihe  deutscher  Offizicre  und  Gelehrtcr  nacli 
Portugal  gezogen  hat,  so  sehen  wir  auch  noch  ini  19.  Jahrhun- 
dert,  in  den  Kiiinpfen  um  das  Jahr  1830,  deutsche  Offiziere  in 
das  portugiesische  Heer  eintreten;  auch  deutsche  Kauflcute  und 
Industrielle  haben  iinmer  ein  dankl^ares  Arbeitsfeld  in  Portugal 
gefunden. 

Alle  diese  niannigfaltigen  und  wcit  zuriickreichenden  Be- 
ziehungen  Deutscher  zu  Portugal  mussten  auch  zu  friihzeitigen 
Beziehungen  unserer  Landsleute  zu  der  brasilianischen  Kolonie 
fiihren,  welclie  im  Jahre  1500  \y>n  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  ent- 
deckt  war  und  deren  Erschliessung  seit  1530  in  Angriff  genom- 
inen  wurde.  nachdeni  Martin  Affonso  de  Souza  zuni  Gouverneur 
der  Terra  do  Brazil  ernannt  worden  war.  Aus  5  Schiffen  Ix- 
stand  die  Flotte,  mit  der  Martin  .VtTonso  am  3.  Dezember  1530 
den  Tejo  verliess  und  aus  etwa  400  Personen  die  Besatzung,  un- 
ter  der  sich  nebeii  portugiesischen  Seeleuten,  Soldaten,  Edlcn  und 
Handwerkern  auch  Abenteurer,  und  zwar  nicht  nur  portugiesi- 
scher,  sondern  auch  franzosischer,  italienischer  und  deutscher 
Herkunft  befanden,  was  in  dem  SchiflFstagebuche  des  Pero  Lopes 
de  Souza,  eines  Bruders  des  Oberbetehl shatters,  ausdriicklich  Er- 
wahnung  gefunden  hat.  Zu  den  Edlen  gehorte  Antao  Leme,  aus 
flamischen  Geschlecht  (Lem),  das  aus  Handelsinteressen  von 
Brugge  nach  Portugal  iibergesiedell  war  und  dort,  wie  spater  in 
Brasilien,  weiter  gebliiht  hat. — An  Stelle  vereinzelter  Stiitz- 
punkte  an  der  Kiiste,  die  bisher  franzosischen  und  spanischen 
Schleichhiindlern  fiir  ihren  Handel  mit  den  Eingeborenen  ge- 
dient  batten,  traten  nun  bald  feste  Niederlassungen  der  Portu- 
giesen,  als  erste  Sao  Vicente,  im  heutigen  Kiistengebiet  des 
Staates    S.    Paulo,    wo   auch    bald    die    ersten  Faktoreien  und 
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Pflanzungen  erstanden.  J  )as  Hauptinteresse  nahni  die  Anpflan- 
zung  von  Zuckerrohr  in  Anspruch,  das  von  der  Insel  Madeira 
nach  Rrasilien  gebracht  worden  war  und  auf  Zucker  nnd  Brannt- 
wein  verarbeitet  wurdc.  Um  das  Pressen  des  Rohrs  und  die 
Zucker-  und  Branntwein-Gewinnung  zu  erleichtern,  liess  der 
Gouverneur  in  Sao  Vicento  ein  sogenanntes  "engenho"  errichten, 
das  durch  Wasserkraft  betrieben  wurde  und  von  alien  Pflanzern 
beniitzt  werden  durfte.  Dieses  engenho  fiihrte  urspriinglich  den 
Xamen  "do  Governador,"'  hiess  dann  "Engenho  dos  Armadores" 
und  ging  zuerst  auf  eine  Gruppe  von  Rheedern  (armadores)  und 
darauf  an  eine  private  Unternehmung  iiber,  welche  bald  die 
ganze  Rohrproduktion  der  Umgegend  aufarl^eitete  Die  Zucker- 
siederei  hiess  zu  jener  Zeit,  uni,  1550,  Engenho  de  Sao  Jorge  dos 
Erasmus,  nach  dem  Deutschen  Erasmus  Schetz  (auch  Schetzer, 
Schettler,  Schettc,  Schatz,  Esquetes,  Esquertes),  der  in  Antwer- 
pen  ein  Bank-  und  Handelshaus  betrieb  und  gemeinsam  mit 
einigen  Verwandten  das  Engeho  von  Martin  Affonso  und  der 
Rheedergruppe  gekauft  hatte.  Die  Faktorei  fiihrte  auf  eigenen 
Schiffen  W^aren  aus  Brabant  und  Flandern  in  die  Kolonie  ein 
und  Zucker,  Brasilbolz  und  Baumwolle  nach  Europa  aus.  An 
dieses  Unternehmen  gelangten  auch  die  ersten  Haustiere,  Rinder, 
Pferde  und  Schafe,  welche  von  Portugal  herbeigeschafift  wurden. 
Die  Leitung  der  Geschafte  lag  in  den  Hiinden  des  Faktors  Peter 
Roesel.  Die  Faktorei  blieb  bis  Anfang  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  im 
Besitze  der  Antwerpener  Familie,  und  ging  von  Erasmus  Schetz 
auf  seinen  Sohn  Kaspar,  dann  auf  dessen  Sohne  Melchior  und 
Lancelot  iiber.  Die  fliimischen  Handelsherren  haben  allerdings 
wenig  Freude  an  ihrem  iiberseeischen  Unternehmen  erlebt.  Unge- 
treue  Verwalter  haben  ihnen  den  Besitz  verleidet  und  veriinderte 
Verhiiltnisse  in  Europa  schliesslich  den  Entschluss  zum  Verkauf 
der  Pflanzung  gefordcrt,  der  in  einer  am  18.  Juni  1593  an  Gero- 
nimo  Maya  erteilten  Vollmacht  zum  Au.sdruck  kommt,  aber 
nach  einem  Brief e  der  Schetz  vom  15.  Mai  1603  an  die  Jesuiten- 
pater  in  Sao  Vicente  bis  dahin  noch  nicht  crfolgt  gewesen  zu 
scin  schcint. — In  der  erwahnten  Vollmacht  wird  als  derzeitiger 
Verwalter  des  engenho  Paul  Werner  genannt. 
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N'eljen  der  Zuckersicderei  der  Schetz  entstanden  bald  wei- 
tcre  engenlios  in  Sao  Vicente.  Leiter  einer  Zuckersiedcrei.  die 
den  Adornos,  lulellcuten  von  Genueser  Ilerkuntt,  gehorte,  war 
unser  Landsmann  Heliodoro  Eobanus.  ein  Sohn  des  beriihmtcn 
Gelehrten  I-obanus  Hessus  aus  Hessen.  Heliodoro,  der  lange 
in  der  Heimat  fiir  tot  gait,  hat  bis  zimi  Jahre  1565  in  Sao  Vicente 
gelebt.  In  dicscni  Jahre  ist  er  an  der  Spitze  von  300  Eingebore- 
nen  und  Manielucken  nach  Rio  zur  Unterstiitzung  Estacios  de 
Sa  marschiert,  des  Begriinders  und  Verteidigers  Rios  gegen  die 
Franzosen,  wo  Heliodoro  darauf  seinen  Wohnsitz  genonimen 
hat.  Er  hat  sich  spater  noch  einen  Namen  bei  der  Erschliessung 
und  Eroljerung  der  Gebiete  im  Siiden  der  heutigen  Staaten  S. 
Paulo  and  Parana  geniacht. 

In  die  aufbliihende  portugiesische  Niederlassung  von  Sao 
Vicente  fiihrt  uns  unser  Landsmann  Hans  Staden  aus  Homberg 
in  Hesseen,  dem  die  Nachwdt  eine  der  ersten  Beschreibungen 
des  neuen  Landes  und  seiner  Bewohner  verdankt.  die  etwa  20 
Mai  gedruckt,  viel  gelesen  und  sogar  in  frenide  Sprachen  iiber- 
setzt  wurde,  sodass  der  Name  dieses  Deutschen  fiir  imnier  mit 
der  Geschiclite  der  ersten  Besiedlung  des  Landes  vcrbunden 
bleibt.  Hans  Staden  hatte,  vom  Drang  nach  Abenteuem  getrie- 
ben,  den  Entschluss  gefasst,  Indien  zu  besuchen.  L^m  diesen 
Vorsatz  auszufiihren,  reiste  er  von  Bremen  nach  Holland 
und  fand  in  Kampen  SchifFe.  die  Salz  fiir  Portugal  luden. 
Auf  einem  derselben  gelangte  der  junge  Deutsche  nach  einer 
vierw  ochigeu  Reise  am  29.  April  1 547  nach  dem  portugiesischen 
Hafen  Setubal  und  von  dort  nach  Lissabon.  Ein  deutscher  Gast- 
wirt,  namens  Leuhr,  Jr.,  belehrte  unseren  Hans,  dass  so  bald 
keine  Gelegenheit  ware,  nach  Indien  zu  reisen,  da  erst  kiirzlich 
eine  Kgl.  Flotte  dorthin  abgesegelt  sei,  verbal f  ihm  aber  zu  einer 
Anstellung  als  Artillerist  auf  einem  SchifFe,  die  Jagd  auf  Frei- 
beuter  an  der  marokkanischen  Kiiste  betreiben  und  dann  Bra- 
silien  zu  Handelswecken  aufsuchen  sollte.  Der  gut  ausgeriiste- 
ten  Expedition,  die  aus  einem  grosseren  und  einem  kleineren  Be- 
gleitsschiffe  l^estand,  schlossen  sich  ausser  Hans  Staden  auch  die 
Deutschen  Hans  von  Bruchhausen  und  Heinrich  Brant  aus  Bre- 
men an.    Xach  erfolgreicher  Taligkeit  an  der  berberischen  Kiiste 
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wurde  die  Insel  Madeira  angelaufen  und  schliesslicli  nach  einer 
langen  Fahrt,  auf  welcher  Windstille  mit  Stiirnien  abwechselte, 
der  Hafen  von  Pernanibuco  erreicht,  wo  die  Seefahrer  nach  88 
Tagen  zum  ersten  Male  wieder  Land  erblickten.  Da  die  Einge- 
borenen  gerade  aufsassig  gegen  die  portugicsischen  Kolonisten 
waren,  wurden  die  Ankommlinge  gebeten,  sich  an  der  Nieder- 
werfung  der  Aufstandigen  zu  l>eteiligen,  was  auch  geschah.  Mit 
Dank  verabschiedeten  sich  die  Ansiedler  von  den  Seefahrern, 
die  darauf  wieder  in  See  gingen  und  kurz  nachhcr  einen  Kampf 
mit  einem  franzosischen  Freibeuter  zu  bestehen  hatten,  der  an 
der  Kiiste  Brasilholz  lud.  Es  gelang  deni  Franzosen,  zu  entwei- 
clien,  nachdem  er  deni  portugicsischen  Schiffe  den  Grossmast  ab- 
geschossen  und  ihm  Tote  und  Verwundete  beigebracht  hatte.  Da 
der  \Vind  aber  ungiinstig  war,  konnte  die  brasilianische  Kiiste 
nicht  wieder  angesteuert  werden,  sodass  die  Riickfahrt  nach  Por- 
tugal beschlossen  wurde.  Die  Lebensmittel  waren  inzvvischen  so 
knapp  geworden,  dass  die  Mannschaft  fast  dem  Hungertode  er- 
legen  ware,  als  endlich  nach  108  Tagen,  am  12.  August  1548,  die 
Azoren-Inseln  erreicht  wurden.  Hier  konnten  die  Seefalirer  sich 
erholen  und  schliesslich  noch  ein  PiratenschifF  aufbringen,  ehe 
sie  Anf ang  Oktober  1 548  in  Gesellschaf t  einer  grossen  Flotte  von 
Schififen,  die  alle  aus  Amerika  und  Indien  gekommen  waren,  in 
Lissabon  einliefen. 

Die  Erlebnisse  dieser  ersten  Reise  hatten  aber  den  Durst 
Hans  Stadens  nach  Abenteuem  noch  nicht  gestillt.  Nach  einer 
kurzen  Rast  in  der  portugicsischen  Hauptstadt  machte  er  sich 
nach  dem  kastilischen  Hafen  Sta.  Maria  und  von  dort  nach  Se- 
villa  auf  den  Weg,  wo  Staden  drei  Schiffe  fand,  die  nach  La 
Plata  bestimmt  waren  und  auf  denen  er  sich  anmustern  Hess.  Am 
vierten  Tage  nach  Ostern,  1549,  ging  es  wieder  in  See.  Die 
kleine  spanische  Flotille  lief  Lissabon  an  und  segelte  darauf  nach 
den  kanarischen  und  den  Kap-Verdischen  Inseln  und  nach  Sao 
Thome.  Nach  der  Abfahrt  aus  diesen  letzten  Hafen  verier  man 
in  einem  Sturme  zwei  der  Schiffe  aus  den  Augen.  Das  dritte, 
auf  dem  sich  Hans  Staden  befand,  musste  vier  Monate  auf  giin- 
stigen  Wind  warten  und  konnte  erst  Anfang  September  die  Reise 
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nach  Amerika  fortsetzen.  Am  24.  Xovember,  nach  einer  See- 
fahrt  von  6  Monaten,  crblickte  man  cndlicli  Land.  Da  der  Steu- 
ermann  aljer  niclit  uiisste,  wo  er  eiiien  giiten  Ankerplatz  finden 
konnte,  kreuzte  er  vor  der  Kiiste,  als  sich  ein  Sturm  erhob,  der 
das  SchifiF  an  cineni  Felsen  leck  schlug,  sodass  nun  nichts  ubrig 
blieb,  als  das  Land  aufs  Geratewohl  anzusteuem,  wo  sich  schliess- 
lich  im  letzten  Augenblick  ein  gutcr  Hafcn  offnete.  \'on  ansassi- 
gen  Portugiesen  erfuliren  die  Spanier,  dass  sie  sicli  in  Superaguy, 
an  der  Bucht  von  Paranagua,  18  Meilen  siidlich  von  Sao  Vicente 
und  30  Meilen  nordlich  von  der  Insel  Santa  Catharina  befanden. 
Nach  kurzer  Rast  und  erforderlicher  Reparatur  des  Seglers  ging 
es  mit  gutem  W'inde  weiter  nach  Suden,  aber  ein  neuer  Sturm 
wart  die  Seefahrcr  wieder  zuriick.  sodass  sie  enieut  vor  Anker 
gehen  mussten,  diesmal  an  der  Insel  Santa  Catharina  und  gerade 
am  Tage  der  Heiligen.  welche  der  Insel  den  Namen  geliehen  hat. 
Hier  traf  schliesslich  auch  nach  einigen  Wochen  das  eine  der 
verloren  gegangenen  Schiffe,  und  zwar  das  Pilotenschiff,  ein, 
wiihrend  das  dritte  fitr  iinnicr  verschollen  blieb.  Nun  wurde  ge- 
riistet,  um  den  letzten  Teil  der  Fahrt  nach  dem  La  Plata  anzu- 
treten;  als  aber  alle  Vorbereitungen  getroffen  waren,  ging  das 
grosse  Sciiiff  im  Hat'en  unter,  sodass  die  Abfahrt  unterbleiben 
musste.  Das  kleine  Falirzeug,  zu  dessen  Bcsatzung  Hans  Staden 
gehort  hatte,  das  aber  zur  Aufnahnie  aller  Mannschaften  unzu- 
reichend  war,  blieb  schliesslich  2  Jahre  in  diesem  Hafen  liegen. 
Die  Spanier  hatten  hier  viele  Entbehrungen  zu  erleiden,  da  es 
an  Lebensmitteln  mangelte,  bis  endlich  beschlossen  wurde,  dass 
der  grossere  Teil  der  Leute  iiber  Land  nach  Asuncion  aufbre- 
chcn,  wiihrend  der  Rest  versuchen  sollte,  zu  Schiff  nach  Sao 
\'icente  zu  gelangen.  Von  denjenigen,  welche  die  300  Meilen 
vveite,  gefahrvolle  Landreise  nach  Asuncion  untemahmen,  sind 
viele  in  der  W'ildnis  (lurch  Hunger  unigekommen  und  nur  ein 
Teil  hat  das  feme  Ziel  erreiclu.  Das  kleine  SchitY  mit  den  ver- 
blicl)enen  Seeleuten,  zu  denen  auch  unser  Landsmann  gehorte,  cr- 
litt  schliesslich  noch  Schiffbruch  bei  Itanhaen,  zwei  Meilen  siid- 
lich von  Sao  Vicente.  Hierhin  gelangte  endlich  Hans  Staden 
mit  seinen  Begleitern  und  wurde  von  den  ansassigen  Portugiesen 
auf  das  frcundlicliste  aufgenommen. 
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Wenn  Hans  bisher  die  (lefahren  und  Abenteuer  zur  See  ken- 
nen  gelernt  hatte,  so  sollte  er  jetzt  die  nicht  minder  gefahrvollc 
Bekanntschafft  mit  der  eingeborenen  brasilianischen  Bevolkerung 
vom  Stamme  der  Tupinikins  machen,  die  in  standigem  Kampfe 
mit  den  portugiesischen  Kolonisten  lagen.  Da  die  tjberfalle  der 
Wilden  auf  die  Bevolkerung  von  Sao  Vicente  von  Norden  her 
djircli  den  Kanal  von  Bertioga  zu  erfolgen  pflegten,  batten  die 
Ansiedler  einige  Jahre  zuvor  zuni  Schutze  der  Kanaleinfahrt  ein 
festes  Haus  errichtet,  das  aber  nicht  Stand  hielt,  als  die  Einge- 
borenen eines  Tages  mit  70  Kanoas  angriffen,  wobei  es  vielc 
Tote  auf  beiden  Seiten  gab.  Darauf  beschlossen  die  Behorden 
und  die  Kolonisten.  den  Ort  starker  zu  befestigen  und  auf  der 
gegeniiberliegenden  Kanalseite,  auf  der  Insel  Santo  Amaro,  ein 
kleines  Fort  zu  erbauen,  das  mit  einer  Besatzung  und  mit  Ka- 
nonen  versehen  sein  sollte.  Der  Bau  dieser  Befestigung  war  be- 
gonnen,  aber  nicht  vollendet  vvorden,  denn  es  fehlte  an  einem 
portugiesischen  Artilleristen,  der  es  gewagt  hatte,  an  dem  Platz 
zu  wohnen.  Hans  Staden  machte  sich  dorthin  auf  und  kaum 
I  atten  die  Kolonisten  gehort,  dass  er  ein  Deutscher  und  im  Ar- 
tilleriewesen  bevi'andert  sei,  als  sie  in  ihn  drangen,  dass  er  in 
dem  Fort  bleiben  und  ihnen  helfen  miisste,  den  Feind  in  Schach 
zu  halten,  wofiir  Hans  nicht  nur  weitere  Mannschaften,  son- 
dern  ausserdem  auch  einen  guten  Sold  empfangen  sollte.  Die 
Kolonisten  malten  unserem  Landsmanne  aus,  wie  der  Konig  von 
Portugal  ihn  fiir  seine  Dienste  belohnen  wiirde,  denn  der  Mon- 
arch wisse  alle  diejenigen  zu  schiitzen,  die  sich  in  den  neuen  Liin- 
dern  mit  Rat  und  Tat  wirksam  betatigten.  So  kam  denn  Hans 
Staden  mit  den  Ansiedlern  dahin  iiberein,  vier  Monate  in  dem 
Fort  zu  dienen.  Nachher  sollte  ein  kgl.  Offizier  von  driiben  kom- 
men  und  es  sollte  eine  Festung  aus  Steinen  errichtet  vverden,  die 
grossere  Sicherheit  gewiihrcn  wiirde,  als  die  vorhandene  Anlage. 
Und  richtig  verblieb  unser  Landsmann,  getreu  seiner  Zusage, 
wiihrend  der  Dauer  der  vereinbarten  Dienstzeit  in  dem  Fort. 
Er  hatte  drei  Begleiter  bei  sich  und  verfiigte  auch  iiber  einige 
Kanonen,  schwebte  aber  in  stiindiger  Gefahr  eines  Angriffes  der 
Wilden,  gegen  welchen  die  Befestigungen  doch  nur  eine  geringe 
Sicherheit  darboten.    Die  Wache  musste  Tag  und  Nacht  auf  der 
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Hut  sein,  dcnn  die  Wilden  versuchten  tatsachlich  wiederholle 
l^berfalle,  die  allcnlings  iinincr  vereitclt  werden  konnten.  Nach 
einigcr  Zeit  cnipfing;  Hans  Staden  ini  Fort  den  Besuch  eiiies  kgl. 
Offiziers,  namens  Thome  de  Souza.  dcr  gekomnien  war,  uin  die 
Umgegend  zu  besichtigen  und  die  Stelle  zu  pnifen,  an  der  die 
Festungsanlage  gcplant  war.  Die  Ansiedler  erziihlten  dem  ko- 
nigliclien  Abgesandten,  wie  wertvolle  Dienste  Hans  Staden  ihnen 
geleistet  habe,  als  kein  Portugiese  in  dem  befestigten  Hause  vcr- 
bleiben  wollte,  weil  cs  nur  schlecht  verteidigt  war.  Der  Offizier 
ausserte  seine  Freude  uber  die  von  unserem  Landsmanne  bewie- 
sene  Unerschrockenheit  und  versprach,  dem  Konige  dariiber  zu 
berichten.  sobald  er  nach  Portugal  zuriickgekehrt  ware,  was  Han- 
sens  Schaden  nicht  sein  wiirde. — Als  die  vereinbarten  vier 
Dienstmonate  um  waren,  suchte  der  deutsclie  Artillerist  urn  Ur- 
laub  nach,  doch  vcrzichtete  er  darauf,  als  derOberst,  und  das  Volk 
ihn  baten,  doch  einige  Zeit  auf  seinem  Posten  zu  bleiben,  sodass 
Staden  zusagte,  cinen  Dienstvertrag  fiir  die  Dauer  von  zwei 
Jahren  einzugehen.  Nach  dieser  Zeit  sollte  ihm  auf  dem  ersten 
Schiffe  die  Riickfahrt  nacli  Portugal  gestattet  werden,  wo  der 
Konig  unseren  Landsmann  fiir  seine  Verdienste  belohnen  wiirde. 
Und  so  empfing  Hans  Staden  durch  den  Oberst  im  Namen  des 
Herrschers  cin  Patent,  wie  es  die  koniglichen  Artilleristen  erhiel- 
ten  und  die  Aufsicht  iiljer  die  neue  Festung  aus  Stein,  die  ge- 
geniiber  von  dem  bishcrigen  Fort  auf  dem  Fcstlande  erbaut  und 
mit  einigen  Kanonen  bestiickt  wurde,  mit  der  Weisung  AUes 
wohl  zu  bewachen.  Hans  behielt  seinen  Wohnsitz  in  dem  festen 
Hause  auf  der  Insel  Sto.  Amaro,  wo  ihn  schlicsslich  sein  Ge- 
schick  ereilen  sollte.  Als  er  eines  Tages  den  Besuch  Heliodoros, 
mit  dem  er  sich  seit  den  ersten  Tagen  seiner  Ankunft  in  Sao  Vi- 
cente angefreundet  hatte,  und  eines  Spaniers  erhielt,  die  beide 
von  der  Ortschaft  lieriiljergekommen  waren.  eilte  Staden  in  den 
Wald,  um  nach  seinem  Sklaven  zu  sehen,  den  er  am  Tage  vorher 
auf  die  Jagd  geschickt  hatte.  Hans  wollte  seinen  Gasten  etwas 
auftischen  und  dazu  brauchte  er  die  erwartete  Jagdbeute,  denn 
anderes  Fleisch  als  Wild  gab  es  damals  nicht  zu  den  Mahlzeiten. 
Aber  kaum  hatte  unser  Landsmann  den  Wald  l^etreten,  als  er 
sich  von  Indianern  umringt  sah,  die  ihn  zu  Boden  warfen,  ihn 
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vollig  cntkleideten  uiid  gefesselt  (lurch  den  Wald  in  ihre  Bootc 
schleppten.  W'olil  wurden  von  der  Feste  Bertioga  aus,  wo  man 
der  \\'ilden  und  ihre  Beute  ansichtig  geworden  war,  einige  Ka- 
nonenschiisse  auf  die  FUichtigen  abgegeben  und  einige  Boote  be- 
mannt,  nm  den  gefangenen  Kommandanten  zu  Ijefreien,  aber 
alles  war  umsonst  und  Hans  wurde  von  den  Wilden  nach  ihrer 
Niederlassung  geschleppt,  die  in  Ubatuba,  30  Meilen  nordhch 
von  Bertioga  I:)elegen  war. —  Hiermit  begann  fiir  unseren  Lands- 
mann  die  Zeit  eines  Martyriums,  das  10  und  einen  lialben  Monat 
gewahrt  und  wiihrend  dem  er  fast  tagHch  in  der  Gefahr  ge- 
schwebt  hat,  von  seinen  Feinden  gebraten  und  verzehrt  zu  wer- 
den.  Diesem  traurigen  Geschick  ist  Hans  Staden  nur  durch 
Gottes  gnadige  und  wunderbare  Hiilfe  entgangen,  wie  cr  oft 
selbst  mit  t'berzeugung  in  den  Schilderungen  zuni  Ausdruck 
bringt,  die  er  nns  fiber  seine  Abenteur  hinterlassen  hat.  Staden 
hat  aber  auch  in  geschickter  Weise  alles  getan,  um  seinen  Tod 
hinauszuschieben  und  hat  sich  Naturereignisse  und  Krankheiten 
unter  den  W^ilden,  sowie  ihren  Aberglauben  zu  Nutzen  geniacht, 
um  ihnen  bei  jeder  Gelegenheit  zu  zeigen,  dass  der  Christengott 
seinen  Untergang  nicht  zulassen  nnd  an  denen  strafen  wiirde, 
die  Hansens  Tod  verschulden  wurden.  Auch  aus  seiner  Eigen- 
schaft  als  Nichtportugiese  wusste  Staden  Vorteile  zu  ziehen,  da 
die  Tupinikins  wohl  die  Portugiesen  hassten  und  wenn  sie  in 
ihre  Hiinde  fielen,  toteten  und  verzehrten,  aber  zu  den  Franzosen 
frcundschaftlichc  Handelsbeziehungen  unterhielten.  Wie  bitter 
war  aber  die  Enttauschung,  als  eines  Tages  ein  Franzose,  der 
bis  zur  Wiederkehr  seines  Schiffes  unter  den  Eingeborenen  zu- 
riickgeblieben  war,  im  Lager  der  Wilden  eintraf  und  Hansen, 
trotz  der  flehentlichen  Bitten  unseres  Landsmannes,  den  Wilden 
gegeniiber  als  einen  Portugiesen  ausgab.  den  sie  ruhig  verspeisen 
konnten !  Wie  schwere  und  bange  Tage  Hans  Staden  unter  den 
Wilden  erlebt  hat,  wenn  er  bei  ihren  l""esten  vor  ihnen  zu  tanzen 
hatte  oder  wenn  cr  zusehen  musste,  wie  andere  Gefangene,  In- 
diancr  und  auch  Portugiesen,  vor  seinen  Augen  getotet  und  ver- 
zehrt wurden,  inmier  den  baldigen  eigenen  Tod  vor  Augen,  ist 
leicht  zu  begreifen  und  wir  konnen  es  auch  nachfuhlen,  wie  tief 
der  Sturz  aus  den  lichten  Hohen  der  Hoffnung  in  den  Abgrund 
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der  Verzweiflung  war,  wenn  zweimal  SchiflFe  aus  Sao  Vicente  an- 
langten,  um  Stadens  Retreiung  zu  versuchen  und  ein  andcrmal 
ein  franzusisches  SchifF,  cintraf,  das  Kcttung  zu  verheissen 
schien,  die  aber  imnier  wicder  ausblieb!  Als  der  franzosisclie 
Segler  ein  Boot  ausgesetzt  hatte,  um  mit  den  Indianem  Tausch- 
handel  zu  (reiben,  war  es  Staden  gclungen,  zu  entweichen. 
Schwimnicnd  suchte  er  das  Boot  zu  errcichcn,  aber  die  Bemann- 
ung  versagte  dem  Amisten  die  Autnahnie  und  zwang  ihn,  in  die 
Gefangenschaft  zuriickzukehren.  So  bat  unser  Landsmann  zwi- 
schen  I-urcht  und  Hoffnung  Monat  auf  Monat  zwischcn  den 
Wildcn  gelcbt,  liat  an  ilircn  Kriegsziigen  tciinebmcn  miissen  und 
hat  als  Geschenk  niehrfach  seinen  Herrn  geweciiselt,  bis  eines 
Tages,  als  der  franzosische  Miindler  wieder  liei  deni  Slanime  cin- 
traf, der  Staden  gefangen  hielt,  cndlich  die  Aussicht  auf  Be- 
freiung  wuchs.  Denn  jetzt  gelang  es  den  instandigen  Worten 
Hansens,  den  Franzosen  zu  iiberzeugen,  dass  cr  ein  Deutscher 
und  kein  Portugiese  sci  und  die  Zusage  zu  erwirken,  dass  ein 
franzosisclics  Schiff  ihn  l>ei  erster  Gelegenheit  befrcien  wiirde. 
Der  Handler  enipfahl  hierauf  den  Wilden,  den  Gefangenen  gut 
zu  bchandein,  denn  er  habe  nun  eingesehen,  dass  dieser  kein 
Portugiese.  sondern  ein  Deutscher  sei,  zu  dessen  Loskauf  bald 
ein  Schiff  seiner  Freunde  eintrelifen  wiirde.  Und  wirklich  schlug 
nun  bald  die  Stunde,  die  Hansen  so  lang  ersehnte  Freiheit  brin- 
gen  sollte.  Ein  franzosisches  SchifT,  namen  "Katharina  de  Wat- 
tauilla"  unter  dem  Kapitan  Wilhelm  de  Moncr  und  dem  Steuer- 
mann  Francois  de  Schantz,  langte  von  Rio  de  Janeiro  kommcnd 
an,  erwirkte  den  Loskauf  unseres  Landsmannes  und  begab  sich 
auf  die  Riickfahrt,  auf  welchcr  wiederum  der  Hafen  von  Rio 
dc  Janeiro  angelaufen  wurde.  Hier  traf  auch  bald  ein  kleines 
portugiesisches  Schifif  ein,  das  der  Faktor  Peter  Roesel  in  Sao 
Vicente  ausgeriistet  hatte  und  das  neben  der  Absicht,  Handel  mit 
den  Eingeborenen  zu  treiben,  auch  den  Auftrag  hatte,  Hans 
Staden  von  den  Wilden  frei  zu  kaufen.  Kaum  waren  die  Fran- 
zosen auf  der  "Katharina  de  Wattauilla"  des  kleinen  Seglers  an- 
sichtig  geworden,  als  sie  ein  Boot  mit  einer  bewaffneten  Besatz- 
ung  aussetzten,  um  sich  des  Schiffes  zu  bemachtigen.  Hans  Sta- 
den gehorle  zur  Bemannung  des  Bootes,  da  er  das  portugiesische 
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Schiff  zur  Uber,e;abe  auffordern  sollte.  Aber  kaum  naherte  sich 
diesem  das  feindliche  Boot,  als  es  unter  Feuer  genomen  wuidc. 
Einige  Franzosen  blieben  tot,  andere  wurden  verwundet,  und 
auch  Hans  erhielt  eine  so  schwere  Verletzung,  dass  er  wiederum 
deni  Tode  nahe  war,  der  ihm  unter  den  Wilden  so  oft  gedroht 
halte.  Aber  aiich  diesnial  bewahrte  ein  gnadiges  Geschick  den 
Vielgepriiften;  er  genas  und  konnte  mit  den  Franzosen  am  letz- 
ten  Oktober  des  Jahres  1554  den  Hafen  von  Rio  de  Janeiro  zur 
Heimreise  verlassen.  Nach  einer  gliicklichen  und  ruhigen  Fahrt 
langte  der  Segler  gegen  den  20.  Februar  des  darauffolgenden  Jab- 
res  in  Honfleur  in  der  Normandie  an.  Hier  machte  Hans  sich 
noch  beim  Loschen  der  Lacking  niitzbch,  worauf  er  sich  mit  auf- 
richtigem  Dank  von  seinen  Rettern  verabschiedete  und  vom  Kapi- 
tan  mit  Geld  und  Pass  versorgt,  nach  Dieppe  auf  den  Weg  begab. 
In  diesem  franzosischen  Hafen  war  das  Schiff  "Maria  Belette" 
beheimatet,  zu  welcheni  der  Handler  gchort  hatte,  dem  Hans  un- 
ter den  Wilden  begegnet  war  und  ebenso  die  Leute,  die  den 
armen  Gefangenen,  als  er  Rettung  in  ihrem  Boote  gesucht  hatte, 
zuriickgestossen  und  emeut  seinen  Feinden  iibcrantwortet  batten. 
Das  Schiff  hatte  drei  Monate  vor  der  "Katharina  de  Wattauilla" 
die  Heimreise  angetreten,  war  aber  bisher  nicht  in  seinem  Be- 
stimmungshafen  eingetrofifen.  So  konnte  Hans  den  Familien  der 
Seefahrer  nur  wenig  Hoffnung  auf  eine  gli'ickliciie  Heimkehr 
ihrer  Vater  imd  Briider  machen,  die,  wie  Staden  bestimmt 
glaubte,  die  Strafe  fiir  das  Unrecht  ereilt  hatte,  das  sie  ilirem 
in  der  Gefangenschaft  schmachtenden  Mitmenschen  zugefiigt 
batten. — Von  Dieppe  reiste  unser  Landsmann  nach  London,  wo 
er  sich  kurze  Zeit  aufhielt  und  von  hollandischen  Kaufleuten  be- 
schenkt  und  bewirtet  wurde,  und  von  dort  fiber  Seeland  nach 
Antwerpen.  Hier  besuchte  er  den  Handelsherrn  Kaspar  Schetz, 
dem  er  von  dem  gliicklich  abgewiesenen  Uberfall  der  Franzosen 
auf  das  seiner  Handlung  gehorige  Schiff  im  Hafen  von  I^io  be- 
richtete  und  der  ihn  mit  zwei  Dukaten  beschenkt,  entliess. 

Nachdem  unser  Amerikareisender  bei  seinen  Eltern  in 
Wolff liagen  in  Flessen  eingetroffcn  war  und  er  sich  von  alien  er- 
littenen  Miihsalen,  Gefahren  und  Strapazen  erholt  hatte.  machte 
er  sich  daran,  seine  Erlebnisse  niederzuschreiben.     Er  widmete 
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sein  Buch,  das  zum  ersten  Male  1557  in  Marburp  in  Hessen  ge- 
(lruci<t  wurde,  scincni  LandcslKTni.  dcin  Laiidgrafcn  Philipp  von 
Hessen,  Grafen  von  Catzenenbogen,  Dietz,  Ziegcnliain  und 
Nidda.  Dr.  Joli.  Dryander,  genannt  Eychmann,  ein  gelehrter 
Medizinprofessor  an  dcr  L'niversitiil  Marlnirg,  den  Hans  Staden 
gebeten  liatle,  die  Arbeit  durchzuschen  und  zu  verbessern,  schrieb 
ein  Vorwort  zu  dem  Buche.  worin  der  Gelehrte  nachzuweisen 
sucht,  dass  die  wunderbaren  I*"ahrtcn  und  Erlebnisse  Hansens  in 
der  ncuen  Welt  Amcrika  wissenschaftlich  wohl  Anspruch  auf 
Glaubhaftigkeit  erhebcn  konnen,  abgeselien  davon  sei  aber  audi 
Hansens  Vater  ein  rechtschaffener  Mann,  den  der  Professor  seit 
50  Jahren  kenne,  so  dass  man  wohl  annehmen  diirfte,  dass  audi 
der  Solin  in  walirhaftiger  Form  seine  Erlebnisse  gesdiildert 
habe.  Zudeni  koiinten  ja  audi  leiclit  tlie  von  Hansen  geiianntcn 
Zeugen  seiner  Abenteur  auftreten,  und  ilin  der  Unwahrhaftigkeil 
zeihen,  welcher  Siinde  dieser  sich  wohl  niclit  aussetzen  wiirde. 
Uer  Titel,  unter  welcher  Stadeiis  Reiseljeschrcibung  crschicn,  lau- 
tete: 

"Wahrhaftige  Beschrcibung  eyner  Landschaft  der  wil- 
den,  nacketen  grimniigcn  Menschentresserleuthcn  in  der 
newen  Welt  America  gelegen.  Vor  und  nach  Christi  Ge- 
burt  ini  Land  zu  Hessen  unl>ekannl  biss  auff  disc  zwey 
ncgst  vergangene  Jar.  Da  sie  Hans  Staden  von  Hom1x;rg 
auss  Hessen  (lurch  seine  eygene  erfarung  erkant  und  ytzt 
durch  den  truck  an  tag  gibt.  Und  zum  andem  mal  fleissig 
corrigirt  und  gebessert.  Dedicirt  dcni  Durchleuchtigen  hoch- 
geborenen  fiirsten  H.  Phiiipsen  Landlgrave  zu  Hessen  Graff 
zu  Catzenelnbogen  Dietz  Ziegenliain  und  Nidda,  seinem  G. 
H.  Mit  eyner  Vorrede  D.  Job.  Dryandri,  genannt  Eych- 
mann, Ordinary  Professoris  Medici  zu  Mapurg.    In  16°. " 

Die  Spradie  des  Schrift.stellers  ist  eintach  und  aufrichtig, 
die  fremdcn  Xamcn  sind  allerdings  meistens  entstellt,  aber  doch 
so  wiedergegeben,  wie  sie  in  Hansens  Ohren  haften  blieben,  so- 
dass  sie  fast  immer  zu  erkennen  sind.  Sao  Tuval  und  Lissc- 
bona  sind  als  portugiesische  Hiifen  leiclit  zu  erraten.  Etwa.^ 
schwieriger  sind  schon  die  Ortsnamen  Pranncnbucke  ( Pernam- 
buco)  oder  Briticka  (Bertioga'  herauszufinden  und  ahnlich  geht 
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es  mit  den  portugiesischen  Eigen-  und  den  brasilianischen  Pflan- 
zen-  und  Tiernamen.  Aber  aJle  Forscher  und  Gelehrte,  die  sich 
mit  der  Erkundung  der  brasilianischen  Entdeckungszeit  und  mil 
dcm  Studium  der  Eingeborenen  des  Landes  befasst  haben,  sind 
sich  einig  daniber,  dass  Hans  Staden  ein  scharfer  Beobachter 
und  ein  guter  und  wahrheitsgetreuer  Schilderer  des  Gesehenen 
und  Erlebten  gewesen  ist.  Seine  Reisebeschreibung  gehort  zu  de:i 
ersten,  welche  iiber  die  neue  Welt  Ainerika  herausgegeben  wur- 
den.  Welche  Beachtung  die  Veroffntlichung  seiner  Zeit  gefun- 
den  hat,  zeigen  die  zahlreichen  Nachdrucke  des  Buches.  Schon 
im  gleichen  Jahre,  1557,  erschien  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.  ein  Neu- 
druck,  ein  Jahr  darauf  in  Antwerpen  eine  fliimische  Ubersetzung, 
1567  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  zwei  weitere  deutsche  Ausgaben  zusam- 
men  mit  anderen  Reisebeschreibungen.  Es  folgten  mehrere  la- 
teinische,  weitere  fliimische,  sechs  hollandische  und  zwei  fran- 
zosische  Ausgaben,  diese  in  den  Jahren  1837  und  1839.  Die  letzte 
deutsche  Ausgabc  der  Staden'schen  Reisebeschreibung  erfolgtc 
1859  in  Stuttgart  durch  den  Liberischen  Verein  und  eine  vorziig- 
liche  englische  Ubersetzung  von  Albert  Toolal  gab  1S74  die  Ge- 
sellschaft  The  Haklugt  heraus,  wozu  der  damalige  britische  Kon- 
sul  in  Santos,  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  Anmerkungen  lieferte. 
Auch  in  das  Portugiesische  ist  Stadens  Arbeit  iibertragen  wor- 
den,  und  zar  einmal  1892  von  Dr.  Alencar  Araripe  und  in  Band 
55  der  Revisto  do  Institute  Flistorico  e  Geographica  von  Rio  ver- 
ofifentlicht,  und  zuni  zweiten  Male  von  Alberto  Lofgren  im  Jahre 
1900.  Diese  Ubersetzung  fusst  auf  dem  Original  der  ersten 
Ausgabe  von  Marburg,  das  in  der  Bibliothek  des  verstorbenen 
Dr.  Eduardo  Prado  zu  Sao  Paulo  enthalten  ist.  Die  Lofgren'- 
sche  Arbeit,  die  vom  Historischen  Institut  von  Sao  Paulo  zur 
Jahrhundertwende  veroffentliclit  wurde,  ist  mit  den  genauen 
Nachbildungen  des  Bildschmuckes  versehen,  den  das  Original 
aufwies.  Diese  Abbildungen  bilden  in  ihrer  naiven  Auffassung, 
die  das  Gesehene  auf  das  wirksamste  wiedergibt,  eine  ausgezeich- 
nete  Erganzung  des  Textes;  da  sehen  wir  Schiffe  auf  hoher  See 
bei  gutcni  Wetter  und  im  Sturme  oder  im  Gefecht,  sehen  marok- 
kanische  und  brasilianische  Landschaften,  Eingeborene  im  Kam- 
pfe  und  in  ihren  Niederlassungen.     Wir  erblicken  die  Indianer 
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bei  ihren  Tanzcn,  bei  den  kannibalischen  Menschenschlachtun- 
gcn  unci  ihren  Hantierungcn.  Den  gefangenen  Hans  Staden  er- 
kenncn  wir  untcr  ihnen  an  seinem  langen  Barte;  wir  schen  ilin 
ini  Tanze  springend  vor  seinen  Peinigem,  knieend  bctcn  vor  sei- 
nem Kreuze,  oder  mit  flehenden  Ciebardtn  ini  VVasser  neben  deni 
franzosischen  Hoote,  das  ihm  die  Aufnahme  versagte.  Der  ei- 
gentlichen  Rcisebcschreibung  hat  Staden  cinen  Anhang  beige- 
geben.  in  wclchcni  er  in  Wort  uiid  IJild  die  Sitten  und  Gebriiuche 
der  Tupinikins  besclirieben  hat.  Er  zeigt  darin  zuerst  seinen 
Lescrn,  wie  man  zu  Schiffe  nach  dem  Lande  Prasil  gelangt,  wic 
beschaffen  die  Gcgend  ist,  und  crziihlt  dann  anschaulich  die  Art 
und  Weise,  wie  die  W'ildcn  ihre  lliitten  errichten.  wie  sie  durch 
Reiben  von  Holzem  Feutr  anmachen,  wie  sie  in  Hangematten 
schlafen  und  wie  geschickt  sie  im  Jagen  und  l-'ischen  sind.  Wir 
erfaliren  von  ihm  auch,  wie  die  Indiancr  aussehen,  wic  Ix^schaffen 
ihre  W'erkzeuge  und  welchcr  .\rt  ihrc  Lelx'nsniittel  und  deren 
Zubereitung  sind.  Xichts  cntgeht  unserem  Reisenden;  die  Topf- 
crei  der  Tulpinikins  und  die  Herstcilung  ihrer  berausclienden  Ge- 
triinke,  der  Schmuck  der  Frauen  und  die  Zierrate  und  Waffcn  der 
Manner  finden  ebenso  ihre  Darsteilung,  wie  Heiraten  und  Tau- 
fen  unter  den  Wilden  oder  die  Beschreibung  der  Zeremonien, 
welche  ihre  Menschenschliichtereien  begleiten.  Den  anschauh- 
chen  Schilderungcn  sind  ebenso  spreciiende  Zeichnungen  beige- 
geben,  die  vielleicht  nicht  von  Hansen  selbst  herriihren,  aber 
sicherlich  an  Naturtreue  nur  schwer  iibertroffen  werden  kon- 
nen.  Eine  kurze  Beschreibung  der  Tier-  und  Pflanzenwelt  des 
Landes  schhesst  das  Buch  unscres  Hans  Staden,  der  am  Endc 
demjenigen  Leser,  der  durcli  seine  Schilderungen  nicht  zufric- 
den  gestellt  sein  soilte,  den  Rat  gibt,  sich  Gottes  Schutz  zu  em- 
pfehlen  und  selbst  die  Keise  zu  unternehmen,  damit  ihn  nicht  fer- 
nere  Zweifel  plagen! 

Damit  verlasscn  auch  wir  den  wackeren  Hans  Staden,  der 
vor  dritteinhalb  Jahrhunderten  als  ein  unerschrockener  und  got- 
tesfiirchtiger  deutscher  Mami  im  fernen  Lande  dem  dcutschen 
Namen  Ehre  gemacht  und  nach  seiner  Heimkehr  viel  zur  Kennt- 
nis  der  neuen  Gebiete  und  seiner  Bewohner  beigetragen  hat.  Doch 
wollen  wir  noch  ein  wenig  auf  dem  Schauplatze  verwcilen,  auf 
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den  Hans  Staden  tins  gefiihrt  hat  und  auf  welchem  durch 
sein  eigenartiges  Zusanimentreffen  ein  anderer  deutscher  Aben- 
teurer,  dessen  Name  die  Jahrhunderte  iiberlebt  hat,  zur  selben 
Zeit  auftauchte,  als  Hans  Staden  in  der  Gefangenschaft  der  Tu- 
pinikins  schmachtete.  Wir  haben  bereits  in  den  einleitenden 
Worten  den  Namen  Ulrich  Sclimiedels  erwahnt,  der  sich  mit 
150  deutschen  Landsknechten  der  spanischen  Expedition  des  D. 
Pedro  de  Mendoza  im  Jahre  1534  nach  dem  La  Plata  ange- 
schlossen  hatte  und  fast  zwanzig  Jahre  lang  Teilnehmer  an  der 
Erschliessung  neuer  Lander  und  Zeuge  der  Griindung  zweier  siid- 
amerikanischer  Hauptstadte  gewesen  ist.  Schmiedel  war  eine 
ahnliche  Figur,  wie  diejenige  Hans  Stadens,  und  wenn  diesem 
eine  der  ersten  Beschreibungen  des  brasilianischen  Landes  und  sei- 
ner Bewohner  zu  verdanken  ist,  so  ist  jener  einer  der  fri.ihesten 
Schilderer  der  La  Plata-Lander  und  ihrer  Eroberung  geworden. 
Kein  Geringerer  als  der  argentinische  General  Mitre  hat  Ulrich 
Schmiedel  zur  gebiihrenden  Anerkennung  im  spanischen  Siid- 
amerika  verholfen,  indem  er  im  Jahre  1865  eine  Lebensbeschrei- 
bung  unseres  Landsmannes  veroffentlichte,  in  welcher  er  ihm  den 
ehrenvollen  Titel  des  "ersten  Geschichtsschreiber  des  La  Plata" 
zugestanden  hat.  Wenn  wir  aber  im  Zusammenhange  mit  dem 
Charakterbilde  Hans  Stadens  die  h'igur  Ulrich  Schmiedels  hier 
kurz  beleuchten,  so  geschieht  dies  nicht  um  auf  die  Geschichte  der 
Eroberungen  der  La  Plata-Liinder  einzugehen,  sondern  nur  um 
den  eigenartigen  Zusammenliang  zwischen  den  beiden  Personlich- 
kciten  zu  streifen,  die  jeder  fiir  sich,  in  der  siidamerinkanischen 
Entdeckungsgeschichte  fortleben  und,  ohne  sich  wahrscheinlich 
personlich  gekannt  zu  haben,  doch  immer  im  selben  Atemzuge 
genannt  werden,  wenn  von  diesen  Entdeckungen  die  Rede  ist. 
Ulrich  Schmiedel  wurde  um  15 10  in  Straubing  in  Bayern  geboren. 
Er  war  im  Jahre  1534  in  Antwerpen  in  einem  Handelshause 
tatig,  als  ihm  die  Kunde  von  der  geplanten  Expedition  INIen- 
dozas  zu  Ohren  kam,  die  er  niitzumachen  beschloss  und  zu  der 
er  im  spanischen  Hafen  Cadiz  stiess.  Nach  der  Ankunft  auf 
dem  siidamerikanischen  Kontinent  hat  Schmiedel  unter  Medoza 
und  Ayola,  unter  Irala  und  Cabeza  de  Vacca  gegen  die  Einge- 
borencn  gefochten,  welche  die  Gebiete  bewohnten,  aus  denen  die 
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heutigen  Republiken  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bolivia  und  Peril  her- 
vorgegangen  sind,  und  selbst  bis  in  brasilianisches  Gebiet  wur- 
den  die  Kampl'e  vorgetragen.  Wir  miisscn  es  uns  versagen,  im 
Einzelnen  aut  die  I-.rlebnissc  Sclimiedels  wiihrend  seiner  lang- 
jahrigen  Streilziige  cinzugehen,  da  uns  hier  nur  der  letzte  Teil 
seiner  Abenteuer  intercssiert.  der  sich  auf  seine  Heimfahrt  be- 
zieht.  Im  Juli  1552  batte  Ulricli  einen  Brief  Sebastian  Neitharts 
erhalten,  der  ibn  zu  rascher  Riickkehr  nach  Deutschland  affor- 
derte.  So  trat  er  vor  den  General  Martin  Domingos  Irala  und 
bat,  ihm  nach  treu  erfiillter,  an  unzahligen  Gcfaliren  reiclier 
Dienstzeit  den  Abschicd  zu  bewilligen.  Nach  einigem  Widcr- 
stande  entspracb  Irala  dcni  Gesuche  des  deutschen  Land^knech- 
tes,  stellte  ihiu  ein  sehr  ehrenvolles  Dienstzeugnis  aus  und  iiber- 
gab  ihm  einen  Brief  an  den  Konig  von  Spanien  mit  cinem  Bericht 
iiljer  den  Stand  der  Dinge  am  La  Plata  zur  Beforderung.  Als 
Schmiedel  dabei  war  sein  Biindcl  zu  schniiren,  trafen  in  Asuncion 
Leute  aus  Brasilien  ein.  welche  l^erichteten,  dass  in  Sao  Vicente 
ein  SchifF  von  Lissalx)n  angelangt  sei  und  dass  es  einen  Landweg 
gabe,  um  diesen  brasilianischen  Ilafen  zu  erreichcn.  Ulrich  be- 
schleunigte  seine  Reisevorbereitungen,  um  dieses  Schiflf  noch  vor 
der  RiJckfahrt  anzutrefTen  und  brach  am  26.  Dezcmber  1552  mit 
2  Kanoas  und  20  indianischen  Begleitern  zu  der  weiten  Reise 
auf.  Noch  auf  dem  Paraguayflusse  wurde  die  kleine  Expedition 
von  vier  deutschen  Landsknechten  eingeholt,  die  von  der  Truppe 
desertiert  waren,  um  mit  Ulrich  die  Gefahren  des  W^eges  zu  tei- 
len,  der  nach  der  fernen  Heimat  fiihren  sollte.  Die  Geschiclite 
hat  uns  nicht  iiberliefert,  wie  viele  von  den  ausgezogenen  150 
deutschen  Soldneni  die  heimische  Erde  wiedergesehcn  haben, 
aber  wir  konnen  uns  denken,  dass  nicht  zu  viele  die  Kampfe  ge- 
gen  die  feindliche  Bevolkcrung  und  die  Strapazen  und  Entbeh- 
rungen  in  den  welt  fernen  Gebieten  imter  der  heissen  Sonne  iiber- 
standen  haben  mogen.  Und  ebenso  leicht  ist  zu  vcrstehen,  dass 
vier  von  dem  Hiiuflein,  von  Sehnsucht  und  Heimweh  getrieben, 
die  Gelegenheit  ergriffen,  um  trotz  aller  drohenden  Gefahren  in 
Begleitung  ihres  Landsmannes  Schmiedel  nach  der  Heimat  zu 
entkommen.  Mit  den  deutschen  Fluchtigen  stiessen  auch  zwei 
Soldaten  portugiesischer  Nationalitat  zu  der  Expedition  Ulrichs, 
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die  den  Paraguayfluss  hinab  und  sodann   lOo  Meilen  weit  den 
Parana  liinauf  bis  zur  Iguassu-Miindung  ruderte,  wo  sie  portugie- 
sisches  Gebiet  erreichte.     Hier  begann  die  Fussreise  durch  dichte 
W'alder,  iiber  Fliisse,  Taler  und  Hiigel,  immer  bedrolit  von  der 
feindlichen  Tupibevolkerung  und  von  reissenden  Tieren.     Oft 
mussten   die   Reisenden   den   Angriffen   der  Wilden    in   grosser 
Uberniacht  Stand  halten,  denen  zwei  der  Begleiter  zuni  Opfer 
fielen,  selten  batten  sie  ausreichend  zu  essen,  bis  sie  nach  der 
Durchquerung  der  Gebiete  des  heutigen  Staates  Parana  und  des 
Siidens  von  Sao  Paulo  nach  vielen  Wochen,  in  der  Gegend  des 
heutigen  Itii  den  Tietefluss  erreichten,  der  ihnen  den  W  eg  bis 
zur  ersten  Niederlassung  der  Portugiesen,  Santo  Andre  da  Borda 
do  Matto,  wies.     Dieser  Ort  lag  in  der  Nahe  des  heutigen  Sao 
Bernardo  im  jetzigen  Staate  Sao  Pauo.     Er  war  von  Joao  Ra~ 
malho  begriindet  und  wurde  spater  verlassen,  nachdem  die  neue 
Ansiedlung  Sao   Paulo  de   Piratininga  entstanden   war,   wohin 
Joao  Ramalho  und  seine  Leute  iibersiedelten.     Nach   Schmie- 
dels  Urteil,  das  allerdings  von  brasilianischen  Geschiclitsschrei- 
bern  nicht  anerkannt  wird,  waren  dies  wilde.  ziigellose  Gesellen, 
sodass  die  Reisenden,  trotz  guter  Aufnahme  die  ihnen  in  Santo 
Andre  wiederfuhr,  Gott  dankten  als  sie  den  Staub  der  Siedlung 
von  lien  Fiissen  schiitteln  und  den  letzten  Teil  ihrer  Landreise 
nach  dem  Hafen  Sao  Vicente  antreten  konnten,  wo  Ulrich  und 
seine  Begleiter  am  24.  Juni  des  Jahres  1553  eintrafen.     Genau 
ein  halbes  Jabr  hatte  also  diese  ungeheure  Reise  gedauert,  die 
noch  heute  nach  dritthalb  Jahrhunderten,  soviel  Gefahren,  Stra- 
pazen  und  Entbehrungen  in  sich  schliesst,  dass  so  leicht  nicht 
jemand,  am  wenigsten  ein  Auslander,  sie  zu  unternehmen  wagen 
wiirde  und  die  zu  Schmiedels  Zeiten  ein  Mass  von  Tollkuhnheit 
voraussetze  fiir  das  nur  im  Rahmen  jener  wilden  Epoche  eine 
Erklarung  zu  finden  ist. — Aber  Schmiedels  mutiger  Unterneh- 
mung  blieb  audi  der  gute  Ausgang  nicht  versagt.     Nach  kaum 
achttiigigem  Aufenthalt   in   Sao   Vicente  konnte  er  auf   einem 
Schiffe,  das  Peter  Rose!  fiir  das  Handelshaus  Schetz  mit  Zucker 
und  Baumwolle  beladen  hatte  und  das  fiir  Johann  Hiilsen  in 
Lissabon,   ebenfalls   wie   Rosel,   ein   Beamter  des   Antwerpener 
Hauses,  bestimmt  war,  die  langcrschnte  Heimreise  antreten,  ge- 
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rade  um  Zeit,  wo  Hans  Staden  wenige  Meilen  entternt,  die 
Befreiung  aus  der  Gefangt-nschaft  der  Wilden  herbeisehnte,  die 
er  ihm  Jalire  darauf  eriangfte.  Wahrend  Hansens  Alx'iiteucr 
aber  schon  drei  Jahre  spiiter  im  Druck  verofftntlicht  und  der 
staunenden  Mitwelt  bckannt  vvurden,  hat  Schiniedd  erst  zehn 
Jalirc  nach  seiner  Heimkehr,  diesc  Niederschrift  seiner  Erleb- 
nisse  begonnen.  An  deni  Hausc  in  Regensburg,  in  welcheni 
Schniiedel  spiiter  gelebt  hat,  befindet  sich  t-ine  Gedenktafel  mit 
der  Inschrift: 

Hitr  wohnte  Ulrich  Schmiedel  von  Straubing, 

Mit-Entdecker  Brasihens  und  Mit-Begrunder 

von  Buenos  Aires. 

Und  wenn  diesc  Bezcichnungen,  wenigsten  was  Brasilien  an- 
belangt,  auch  sehr  weitgehend  genannt  werden  miissen,  so  diir- 
fen  wir  doch  sagen,  dass  auch  Schmiedel,  ebenso  vvie  Staden, 
viel  zur  Kenntnis  dcs  brasilianischen  Landes  beigetragen  hat. 
Mit  Hans  Staden  teilt  Ulrich  Schmiedel  die  Eigenschaft,  die  ein- 
heimischen  .siidamerikanischen  Namen  in  ihren  Reisebeschrei- 
bungen  bis  fast  zur  Unkenntlichkeit  zu  entstellen,  aber  trotzdem 
haben  die  brasilianischen  Forscher  den  L'berlandweg  Ulrichs  von 
Asimcion  bis  Sao  Vicente  nach  den  Aufzeichnungcn  dieses  deut- 
schen  Kriegsmannes  festlegen  konnen,  iiber  dcssen  Personlich- 
keit  Bartolomeu  Mitre  sein  Urteil  also  zusammenfasst : 

"Ein  Deutscher  von  phlegmatischem  Temperament,  ein 
aufmerksamer  und  stiller  Beobachter  der  Natur.  Ohne  Ein- 
bildungskraft  und  Voreingenommenheit,  erzahlt  er  trocken 
und  gewissenhaft  Tatsachen,  legt  Daten  fest,  bestimmt  Ent- 
fernungen,  beschreibt  was  er  sieht,  so  wie  er  es  versteht, 
ohne  stilistisches  Beiwerk  otler  Umschweife,  und  aussert 
nur  ab  und  zu  ein  Urteil  dariiber,  oder  liefert  eine  Betrach- 
tung.  Er  macht  ethnographische  Notizcn,  und  liefert  geo- 
graphische,  statistische,  astronomische  oder  naturgeschicht- 
liche  Angaben,  die  uns  in  kurzen  Ziigen  ein  Bild  geben ;  ent- 
wirft  eine  Landschaft,  beschreibt  ein  Tier  oder  gibt  uns  eine 
Idee  von  vergessenen  Volkern  und  ihren  Sitten  und  liefert 
zugleich  wertvolle  Elemente  fiir  die  Chronologie  und  fiir 
die  Geschichte  der  Anfiinge  der  Kolonisten  am  Rio  de  la 
Plata  durch  die  europaische  Rasse." 
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Wenn  uns  ul)cr  den  Anteil  dcr  Leme  und  Schetz,  der  Helio- 
doro,  Staden  und  Schmiedel  an  der  Erschliessung  und  Besiede- 
lung  der  hrasilianischen  Kolonie  im  i6.  Jahrhundert  noch  ein 
zienilich  reiches  Material  in  der  Landesgeschichte  zur  Verfii- 
gung  steht.  so  fliesst  der  Strom  der  Nachrichten  in  den  folgen- 
den  Jahrhunderten  immer  sparlicher,  urn  sciiliesslich  ganz  zu 
versanden.  Verbiirgte  Angaben  iiber  die  Anwesenheit  Deutscher 
im  Lande  sind  uns  nur  noch  aus  den  Uberlieferungen  der  "ban- 
deiras"  iiberkommen,  jener  Expeditionen,  die  auf  der  Suche  nach 
edlen  Metallen  und  Gesteinen  bis  tief  in  das  Innere  der  Kolonie 
vordrangen.  Generalgouverneur  Dom  Francisco  de  Souza  traf 
Anfang  1599  aus  Bahia  kommend  in  Sao  Vicente  ein,  um  per- 
sonlich  die  Aufschliessung  der  Minen  einzuleiten,  iiber  deren 
\'orhandensein  ilini  Kunde  geworden  war.  In  seiner  Gesellschaft 
langten  ausser  portugiesischen  Offizieren  und  Soldaten  zwei 
Deutsche  an,  Jacob  Calte  (Palte,  Walter?)  und  Gerhard  Bet- 
ting (Betinck),  die  nach  den  iiberlieferten  Berichten  jeder  ein 
Gehalt  von  200  Milreis  im  Jahre  bezogen.  Der  erste  war  ein 
Minensachverstiindiger,  der  andere  ein  Ingenieur;  beide  sind 
wahrscheinlich  zuerst  in  Begleitung  des  Gouverneurs  an  den  Erz- 
minen  von  Aracoyaba  by  Ipannema  im  lieutigen  Municip  Soro- 
caba  tatig  gewesen  und  haben  darauf  an  weiteren  Ziigen  in  das 
Innere,  die  bis  an  den  Rio  Sao  Francisco  fiihrten,  teilgenommen. 
Gerhard  Betting  hat  sich  spiiter  in  Sao  Paulo  niedergelassen.  Er 
und  seine  Nachkoinmen,  deren  Namen  als  Betinque,  spater  Betin 
in  der  Chronik  der  Stadt  Sao  Paulo  fortleben,  haben  einen  ge- 
achteten  Namen  besessen,  was  in  ihrer  widerholten  Wahl  zu  Rich- 
tern  und  Marktvogten  zum  Ausdruck  kommt.  Dieselbe  Chronik 
berichtet  noch  von  einem  deutschen  Zimmermann  namens  Josef 
Pranta,  der  im  Jahre  1620  die  auf  ihn  entfallene  Wahl  zum 
stadtischen  Kerkermeister  ablehnte,  weil  er  Vater  von  sieben  Soh- 
nen  war,  was  ihn  nach  koniglicher  Verordnung  von  der  Uber- 
nahme  eines  solchen  Amtes  befreite;  ausserdem  wusste  unser 
Landsmann  seine  Eigenschaft  als  geborener  Deutscher  ins  Tref- 
fen  zu  fiihren,  fiir  welche  der  Konig  gewisse  Privilegien  bewil- 
ligt  hatte,  und  da  beide  Griinde  fiir  die  Ablehnung  des  Ehren- 
amtes  die  Wiirdigung  der  Stadtviiter  fanden,  kam  es,  dass  die 
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Haftlinge  der  brasilianisclu-n  Stadt  Sao  Paulo  ohne  die  ;\ufsicht 
des  deutschen  Zinimennannes  Josef  Praiita  verblieljen.  Die  letzte 
Nachricht_  iiber  einen  l)rasilianischen  W'aidiaufcr  deutscher  Her- 
kunft  bezieht  sich  auf  die  Expedition  des  Andre  dc  Leao  nach 
dem  Sao  Francisco,  an  welcher  der  Deutsche  Wilhelm  Glimmer 
teilgenommen  hat  (1602).  Den  langen  Weg  von  Sao  Paulo  an 
den  grossen,  legendengeschmiickten  Strom  hat  Glimmer  in  einem 
sogenannten  roteio  l)eschriel)en,  den  er  spater  dem  Naturforscher 
Georg  Markgraf  libergeben  hat.  Diese  roteios  waren  friiher 
sehr  gesuchte  W'egvveiser  nach  den  fernen  Minengebieten,  die 
lange  den  Mittdpunkt  des  Interesses  aller  an  der  Erschliessung 
des  Landes  beteiligten  Kreise  gebildet  haben.  In  diesen  Kreisen 
nahni  nach  und  nach  das  portugiesische  Element  eine  mit  den 
Jahren  fortschreitende  Ausschliesslichkeit  an,  sodass  Fremde, 
ini  besonderen  Deutsche,  nur  noch  vereinzclt  im  Lande  auftauchen 
und  wieder  in  der  Masse  verschwinden.  Eine  Ausnahnie  bilden 
die  Kapitanien  im  Norden  Brasiliens,  welche  im  17.  Jahrhundert 
zeitweilig  unter  der  Herrschaft  der  Hollander  gestanden  haben, 
mit  denen  naturgemiiss  auch  Deutsche  heriilxr  gekommen  sind, 
die  aber  in  diesem  Zusammenhange  unberiicksichtigt  bleiben  sol- 
len.  Noch  einmal,  in  der  Beschreibung  einer  grossen  kirchlichen 
Festlichkeit,  die  1733  in  Villa  Rica  in  der  Capitania  Minas  be- 
gangen  wurde,  findet  ein  deutscher  Musiker  Erwahnung,  der  die 
Trompete  blies,  "deren  sonorer  Klang  das  Schweigen  in  der 
Luft  durchbrach."  Nach  diesem  letzten  Klange  unterbricht  kein 
Laut  mehr  die  lange  Jahrzehnte  wiihrende  Stille,  welche  sich 
iiber  die  in  den  brasilianischcn  Kapitanien  anwesenden  Deutsche 
gelagert  hat.  Aus  dieser  Namenslosigkeit  treten  erst  spater  wie- 
der deutsche  Personlichkeiten  heraus,  deren  Gedachtnis  die  bra- 
silianische  Geschichte  bewahrt  hat. 

Friedrich  Sommer, 
Sao  Paulo  ( Bras. ) . 


THE  NATURE  BACKGROUND  IN   THE  DRAMAS   OF 
GERHART  HAUPTMANN. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Dramas  With  Indoor  Settings. 

In  considering  the  plays  of  the  second  group  there  will,  of 
course,  be  little  question  of  actual  landscape  description.  In  most 
cases  the  nature  element  in  the  background  takes  the  form  of 
suggestions  concerning  effects  of  atmosphere  and  light.  Indi- 
viduals make  correspondingly  little  reference  to  nature.  The 
task  will,  therefore,  usually  consist  in  detennining  the  relation 
between  these  nature  touches  and  the  play  itself. 

The  action  of  Das  Fricdensfest  takes  place  in  a  lonely  coun- 
try house  on  the  Schiitzenhiigel  near  Erkner,  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  of  the  day  before  Christmas.  In  the  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  room  is  included  the  fact  that  the  windows  are 
frozen  and  partly  banked  with  snow.  This  realistic  touch  adds 
dreariness  to  the  situation  in  which  the  members  of  a  family, 
hopelessly  divided  by  their  individual  hereditary  characteristics, 
meet  for  an  attempted  reconciliation.  There  is  no  other  refer- 
ence to  nature  in  the  play. 

Die  J]'cbcr  gives  no  decription  of  outdoor  surroundings  be- 
yond a  mention  of  the  setting  in  Kaschbach  in  the  Eulengebirge, 
in  Peterswaldau  and  in  Langenbielau  at  the  foot  of  the  Eulenge- 
birge, but  in  two  of  the  acts  skillful  use  is  made  of  the  atmos- 
pheric and  light  effects  to  help  define  the  mood.  A  sultry  noon- 
day toward  the  end  of  May  is  the  fitting  time  chosen  to  present 
the  mob  of  waiting  weavers  in  Act  I,  standing  as  if  before  the 
bar  of  justice  torturing  in  expectation  of  a  decision  that  may 
mean  life  or  death  to  them.  In  Act  II  the  pathos  of  the  scene  in 
the  dilapidated  little  room  of  the  weaver  Ansorge  is  accentuated 
by  the  faint  ray  of  rosy  evening  light  which  shines  upon  the 
shrivelled  face  of  the  old  woman  at  the  spinning  wheel.  Other- 
wise there  is  no  use  of  nature  in  the  play. 

In  the  "dream  poem"  Hannele,  the  nature  element  in  the  mil- 
lieu  of  the  child's  life  plays  an  important  part  in  shaping  her 
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visions  of  lieaven.  Tlie  stage  directions  define  the  scene  as  a 
stormy  December  evening  in  a  room  of  an  almshouse.  Frequent 
allusions  on  the  part  of  the  characters  and  the  accompanying 
stage  directions  continue  to  attract  attention  to  the  howling  wind 
and  drizzling  snow."*'  This,  however,  ceases  during  the  act,  so 
that  as  Dr.  Gottwald  and  Dr.  Wachler  watch  at  Hannele's  bed- 
side the  moonlight  streams  in  upon  them.""  From  this  point  on, 
Hauptmann  makes  constant  use  of  various  phenomena  of  light 
for  dramatic  purposes.  It  is  almost  dark  when  Mattern,  drunk 
and  unkempt,  appears  at  the  foot  of  Hannele's  bed  and  threatens 
her  with  punishment,'-"  but  the  moonlight  shines  clearly  upon 
her  head  as  she  fancies  she  hears  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling  her 
to  Him.'-'  Again,  twilight  fills  the  room  as  the  pale  and  ghostly 
form  of  Hannele's  mother  appears  at  the  bedside  where  Han- 
nele  is  now  sleeping.  Then  as  the  children's  voices  are  heard 
singing : 

"Schlaf,  Kindchen,  schlaf," 

the  room  gradually  grows  quite  dark.'--  Finally,  as  a  closing 
effect,  a  gold-green  light  suddenly  floods  the  room,  while  angels 
appear  and  take  up  the  song.'-'' 

The  scene  of  the  second  act  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
appearance  of  the  angels.  Again  various  effects  of  light  accom- 
pany the  action.  A  supernatural,  white  light  fills  the  room  when 
the  Angel  of  Death  appears.'-^  At  this  point,  too,  the  storm  out- 
side begins  to  gain  in  strength.'"  As  Hannele  lies  in  death  a 
pale  light  shines  upon  her  body.'-®  When  Mattern,  accused  of 
cruelty  toward  Hannele,  swears  his  innocence,  faint  blue  flashes 
of  lightning  and  rumbling  of  thunder  register  nature's  protest  to 
his  perjury.'-'  A  mystic,  greenish-yellow  light  streams  from 
the  "Himmelsschliissel"  in  Hannele's  hand  when  Mattern,  in 
turn,  accuses  Hannele  of  having  cheated  him.'**   Then  a  golden- 


'  HanneUs  Himmelfahrt,  pp.  13,  14,  15,  16. 

'  Hannele s  Himmelfahrt,  p.  24.  "'Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  37j 

'  Hannele s  Himmelfahrt,  p.  28.  ^  Hannele s  Himmelfahrt,  p.  40. 

'  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  3I.'  "" Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  44. 

' Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  32.  "''Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  48. 

'  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  34.  ""  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  49. 
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green  light  steals  into  the  room  as  the  stranger  advances  to  the 
coffin  and  calls  to  Hannele  to  arise.  At  the  close,  as  the  angels 
sing,  the  room  gradually  grows  light  again,  revealing  the  alms- 
house as  it  was  in  the  original  scene. '-^ 

The  child  Hannele  herself  frequently  gives  expression  to 
her  "Weltweh,"  her  "Himmelssehnsucht'  and  her  idea  of  "Him- 
melslicht"  very  largely  in  terms  of  nature.  On  earth  she  has 
seen  mostly  the  cold,  cruel  side  of  nature.  The  memory  of  the 
many  nights  she  has  been  compelled  to  spend  out  in  the  snow 
until  she  could  beg  enough  money  to  satisfy  her  brutal  step- 
father lends  real  terror  to  her  cry :  "Horch,  wie  der  W' aid 
rauscht !  Heute  morgen  hat  ein  Windbaum  auf  den  Bergen  ge- 
legen.  .  .  .  Horch!  es  stiirmtl"'^"  And  her  last  desperate 
act,  to  which  she  has  been  driven  in  the  hope  of  finding  relief 
from  her  misery,  has  simply  brought  her  the  new  horror  of  con- 
tact with  the  black,  icy  depths  of  the  pool.  The  heaven  of  her 
imagination,  tlierefore,  is  naturally  one  of  sunny  warmth  and 
beauty  and  plenty,  and  the  words  of  the  old  slumber  song  with 
which  Martha  induces  her  to  sleep  are,  in  turn,  suggestive  of  the 
joys  she  craves: 

"Schlaf,  Kindchen,  Schlaf ! 
Im  Garten  geht  ein  Schaf, 
Im  Garten  geht  ein  Lammelein, 
Schlaf,  Kindchen,  Schlaf." 

That  the  vision  of  a  beautiful  and  kindly  outdoor  world  is 
before  her  as  she  sleeps,  is  evident  from  her  remark  to  her  mother : 
"In  deinem  Gaumen  wachsen  Maiglockchen,"  and  from  her  ques- 
tion :  "1st  es  schon,  wo  du  bist?"  And  the  mother's  answer  again 
emphasizes  the  point :  "Weite,  weite  Auen,  bewahrt  vor  dem 
Winde,  geborgen  vor  Sturm  und  Hagelwetter,  in  Gottes  Hut." 
Hannele's  childish  longing  for  flowers  is  also  anticipated  in  the 
assurance  that  roses  and  lilies  will  cool  her  fever-parched  heart. 
The  pledge  of  these  joys  that  are  to  come  is  given  her  in  the 
form  of  the  "Himmelsschliissel."''''^    Finally,  the  whole  concep- 

^^  Hanneles  Himmdfahrt,  p.  53. 
'^  Hanneles  Himmdfahrt,  p.  24. 
""  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.i  33. 
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tion  that  nature  is  to  grant  her  in  heaven  the  delights  denied  her 
upon  earth  is  expressed  in  the  angels'  song,  each  stanza  of  which 
emphasizes  its  particular  form  of  joy.  Altliough  so  often  quoted 
elsewhere,  tliese  lines  may  be  included  here  as  of  particular  in- 
terest for  the  present  investigation  : 

"Auf  jenen  Hugeln  die  Sonne, 
Sic  hat  dir  ihr  Gold  nicht  gegeben ; 
Das  wchende  Griin  in  den  Talern, 
Es  hat  sich  fiir  dich  nicht  gebreitet. 

Das  goldene  Brot  auf  den  Ackern, 
Dir  woUt  es  den  Hunger  nicht  stillen ; 
Die  Milch  der  weidenden  Kinder, 
Dir  schaumte  sie  nicht  in  den  Krugj 

Die  Blumen  und  Bliiten  der  Erdc, 
Gesogen  vol!  Duft  und  voll  Susse, 
Voll   Purpur  und  himmlischer   Blaue, 
Dir  saumten  sie  nicht  deinen  Weg. 

Wir  bringen  ein  erstes  Grussen 
Durch  Finstemisse  getragen ; 
Wir  haben  auf  unsern  Federn 
Ein  erstes  Hauchen  von  Gluck. 

Wir  fiihrcn  am  Saum  unsrer  Kleider 
Ein  erstes  Duften  des  Friihlings; 
Es  bliihet  von  unsem  Lippcn 
Die  erste  Rote  des  Tages. 

Es  leuchtet  von  unsern  Fiissen 
Der  criine  Schein  unsrer  Heimat: 
Es  blitzen  im  Grund  unsrer  Augen 
Die  Zinnen  der  ewigen  Stadt."  "" 

Again,  in  the  last  scene,  the  chief  delights  of  Hannele's 
heaven  are  described  in  nature  symbols.  Her  eyes  are  to  be  filled 
with  everlasting  light;  her  soul  is  to  be  all  sunshine;  eternal 
brightness  is  to  be  hers  from  dawn  to  eve  and  then  until  dawn 
again.  She  is  to  feast  her  eyes  upon  all  the  glories  of  the  deep 
blue  sea  and  azure  sky  and  fair  green  trees.  In  the  famous  clos- 
ing lines  Hauptmann  lets  his  own  fancy  run  riot  in  depicting  the 
extravagant  wonders  of  Hannele's  paradise.  There  roses  and 
lilies  grow  in  the  streets,  beautiful  butterflies  flutter  around,  and 
swans  soft  as  snow  circle  about  in  the  skv.    Hannele  is  to  be 


'  Hanneles  Himmelfahrt,  p.  34. 
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warm  and  comfortable,  as  she  is  borne  to  this  paradise  above 
waving  grasses  and  beyond  shimmering  wastes  of  moonlit  space. 
While  she  rests  there  she  is  to  be  refreshed  by  antelope's  milk  and 
water  from  the  mountain  brook.  The  dews  and  moisture  of  the 
budding  sprays  of  lilac  and  jasmine  will  drip  gently  upon  her 
like  the  showers  of  May.  Humming  birds  of  iris  hues,  flashing 
gold  and  green  from  walls  of  malachite,  daffodils  and  tulips, 
swaying  palms  and  glorious  red  poppies  are  all  to  delight  the 
senses  of  a  child  who  upon  earth  has  known  nothing  but  cold  and 
gloom  and  ugliness. 

The  little  touch  of  nature  introduced  into  the  drama  Dcr 
rote  Hahn  can  claim  neither  aesthetic  nor  symbolic  effect,  for  the 
windy  weather  that  prevails  is  merely  a  condition  necessary  to 
the  success  of  the  incendiaries.  The  wind  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  stage  directions  of  Act  II  and  subsequently  emphasized 
throughout  the  act.'^^ 

Thejiature  background  in  the  fantastically  symbolic  drama 
Vnd  Pippa  tan::t  shows  an  interesting  combination  of  naturalis- 
tic technique  and  symbolic  application.  Though  all  the  acts  have 
indoor  settings  they  all  include  some  suggestion  of  their  Silesian 
Mountain  surroundings.  In  Act  I  a  public  room  in  old  Wende's 
tavern  in  Redbrook  Gorge  is  so  scantily  lighted  that  the  moon- 
light which  steals  in  through  the  windows  is  noticeable  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere.  It  is  after  midnight,  and  rigorous  winter 
weather  prevails  outside.  These  details  all  emphasize  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  this  forbidding  place  for  Pippa,  the  lovely  embodi- 
ment of  the  Ideal  of  Beauty,  who  has  come  from  her  home  in 
Venice  to  "dem  verreisten  Barbarenland." 

The  second  act  depicts  a  worse  scene  in  the  interior  of  a  soli- 
tary cabin  in  the  mountains,  where  smoke,  age  and  neglect  have 
had  their  full  effect.  Windows  are  stopped  with  straw,  moss, 
leaves  and  boards.  The  floor  is  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
bed  of  boards  covered  with  birch,  beech  and  oak  leaves.  A  single 
bright  ray  of  moonlight  makes  its  way  through  a  window  in  the 
room.  Tlie  first  gusts  of  a  rising  storm  are  heard,  and  snow  blows 


*  Der  rote  Hahn,  pp.  214,  218,  224.' 
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into  the  house.  One  furious  blast  after  another  heightens  the 
dramatic  effect  of  this  part  of  the  act  in  which  Pippa  crouches  in 
desperate  terror  before  her  captor,  Huhn.  This,  in  itself  natur- 
alistic, phenomenon  is  followed  by  a  more  artificial,  symbolic 
touch  just  before  Hellricgel,  who  has  come  to  rescue  Pippa,  ap- 
pears in  the  door.  "Nun  ist  es,  als  oh  etwas  wie  ein  kiingendcr 
Luftzug  durch  den  finsteren  I\aum  iiauchtc."  .\nd,  as  he  comes 
in,  we  are  told  that  "Die  Musik  noch  immer  zunchmend  ebbt  und 
flutet."*^^  At  the  close  of  the  act  when  Pippa  and  Hellricgel, 
rapturously  happy  in  their  love  for  each  other,  plan  to  leave  the 
cold,  bare  mountains  for  the  warm,  sunny  south,  the  first  gleam 
of  the  morning  sun  is  seen  on  Hellriegel's  finger  as  a  symbol  of 
the  joys  in  store  for  them  in  the  southlands.  Then,  as  the  curtain 
falls,  music  which  had  Ijegun  with  the  appearance  of  the  sun  con- 
tinues, representing  the  mighty  spectacle.''''^  This  melodramatic 
eflfect  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  )  is  an  interesting  departure 
from  Hauptmann's  usual  treatment  of  nature. 

Act  III  takes  us  to  a  snow-lx>und  hut  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountains.  The  mountain  top  itself  is  symbolic  of  the  spiritual 
heights  upon  which  the  worthy  old  man  W'ann  dwells,  whose 
face  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  runes  and  whose  age  seems 
strength,  beauty  and  youth  raised  to  a  high  power.  The  peculiar 
objects  in  the  room  of  this  mythical  person,  such  as  collections 
of  excavated  implements,  glass  gloljes,  a  telescope  and  a  model 
of  a  \'enetian  gondola  are  brought  out  sharply  and  fantastically 
by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

In  Act  IV,  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of  tlie  third  act, 
nature  shows  by  subterranean  rumbling  its  disturbance  at  Huhn's 
invitation  to  Pippa  to  dance  with  him,  and  when  Pippa  yields  and 
grants  him  the  dance  that  causes  her  death,  muffled  sounds  of 
rumbling  thunder  again  come  from  the  depths  of  the  earth.'"'* 
As  a  closing  dramatic  effect,  Hellriegel's  joy  in  the  belief  that 


'  Und  Pippa  tanst,  p.  122,   123. 

'  Und  Pippa  tanzt,  ^i  131. 

'  Und  Pippa  lanst,  pp.   159,  161. 
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he  has  at  last  been  wedded  to  his  Ideal,  Pippa,  is  reflected  in  the 
new  light  of  the  morning. '■'^'^ 

In  this  play  Ilauptmann  once  more  makes  sensitiveness  to 
the  background  var}'  with  the  temperaments  of  the  individuals. 
The  director,  the  dashing  gentleman  of  the  world,  whose  chief 
delight  is  the  enjoyment  of  Parisian  cafes,  considers  the  two 
hours'  ride  through  the  forest  on  a  cold  January  day  simply  a 
necessary  evil  to  be  endured  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  enter- 
tainment in  the  Redbrook  Gorge  Inn.  When  he  is  disappointed 
in  this  he  resents  the  very  clearness  of  the  January  night. — "Acht- 
zehn  Grad!"  he  says;  "klar!  hell  wie  am  lichten  Tag!  zum  wahn- 
sinnig  werden  der  Sternenhimmel !  blau,  alles  blau!"^^* 

With  Michael  Hellriegel,  however,  it  is  different.  This 
young  man  whose  pale  face  shows  unusual,  almost  noble,  feat- 
ures, and  in  whose  whole  appearance  there  is  a  touch  of  the  fan- 
tastic, is  an  idealist  who  pursues  "einem  fliegenden  Spinnge- 
webe  hundert  Meilen  und  weiter  nach."  He  gladly  braves  the 
cold  and  the  snow  because  he  is  on  the  search  for  the  unusual, 
which  proves  to  be  Pippa,  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  love- 
liness. The  feeling  for  nature  that  one  expects  to  find  in  such  a 
temperament  shows  itself  first  of  all  in  the  question  he  asks 
Pippa  aliout  Venice,  her  home.  Her  report  of  the  springtime 
beauty  of  her  land  attracts  him  at  once,  and  in  his  rapture  over 
the  fact  that  Pippa  will  entrust  herself  to  him  on  the  journey 
thither,  he  eagerly  greets  the  first  ray  of  sun  that  shines  on  the 
cold  mountain  top  as  a  promise  of  the  delights  of  the  south. — 
"Es  kriecht  schon  ein  bischen  Sonne  dran.  Die  kann  man  essen ! 
Die  muss  man  ablecken !  da  steht  man  nicht  ab  und  l^ehalt  heiss 
Blut! — Horst  du  auch  Vogel  singen,  Pippa  ?"'^"  And  his  ecstasy 
grows  as  he  contemplates  the  rising  sun:  "Ziep,  Ziep!  das  kann 
eine  Maus,  eine  Goldammer  oder  eine  Tiirangel  sein ! — Einerlel : 
alle  merken  was !  das  alte  Haus  knistert  durch  und  durch !  manch- 


Und  Pippa  tamt,  p.  i66. 
'  Und  Pippa  tanct,  p.  105. 
'  Und  Pippa  tamt,  pj  130. 
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iiial  wird  niir  gcrade  ganz  erlialien  zumut !  wenn  das  ungeheure 
Ereigiiis  komiiit  .  .  .  !""  And  he  seems  to  ride  above 
the  mountain  tops  and  over  the  seas  of  hyacinllis,  and 
then  to  sink  down  among  marble  gardens  and  mcailows  l)kie 
with  flowers  and  into  emerald  valleys.  Hellriegel's  intense 
desire  for  the  beauty  of  the  southern  lands  reaches  a 
climax  when  he  fancies  that  through  tiic  death  of  his  rival  Huiin 
the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  taking  Pippa  with  him  to  the  land 
of  his  dreams  has  been  removed.  Blind  as  he  is,  and,  therefore, 
unaware  that  Pippa  has  Ijeen  crushed  to  death  by  the  i>rutal  force 
of  Huhn,  he  lx;lieves  he  gets  a  vision  of  splendid  mountains  flam- 
ing in  the  light  of  morning,  of  peninsulas  and  bays  and  gardens 
and  valleys,  of  the  sea,  and  l>eyond  it  another  sea  which  reflects 
the  twinkling  lights  of  millions  of  little  stars,  among  which  he 
and  Pippa  are  floating  to  their  golden  palace. 

With  Fuhrmann  Hcnschcl  Hauptmann  returns  to  the  purely 
naturalistic  technique.  The  minute  description  of  the  peasant 
room  in  the  basement  of  a  hotel  in  a  Silcsian  watering  place  l>e- 
gins  with  the  statement  that  the  gloomy  light  of  a  late  winter 
afternoon  is  coming  in  through  two  windows  set  high  in  the 
wall.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  description  defines  the  time 
as  the  middle  of  February  and  states  that  the  weather  is  stormy. 
Both  stage  directions  and  dialogue  indicate  that  the  storm  be- 
comes wilder  as  the  act  progresses.'^'  The  setting  again  ac- 
cords with  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  in  which  I'rau  Hcnschel 
approaches  her  death  with  the  conviction  that  her  husband  is  no 
longer  true  to  her  in  his  thought. 

Act  II  plays  in  the  same  room  as  Act  I.  The  l^ed  in  which 
Frau  Henschel  died  has  been  removed  and  the  window  which  it 
covered  is  wide  open.  Through  it  shines  the  sun  of  a  Ixrautiful 
morning  in  May.  The  springtime  cheer  is  suggestive  of  the 
mood  of  the  Henschel  household,  where  the  success  of  Hanna's 
scheme  to  marry  Henschel  Ix;comcs  assured. 

Acts  III  and  IV  make  no  use  of  the  nature  element. 


"•  Und  Pippa  tanct,  p.  130. 

'"  Fuhrmnnii  Henschel,  pp.  3".  378.  .?8o. 
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In  Act  V  the  moon  which  shines  into  the  little  room  of  the 
first  three  acts  not  only  lends  a  soft  light  to  a  pathetic  scene,  but 
it  assumes  also  a  mystical,  supersensual  significance,  which  is  as 
unmistakable  as  that  of  the  ocean  in  Gabriel  Schillings  Flucht. 
in  this  play  the  naive  and  undemonstrative  drayman  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  belief  in  the  simple  statement  "Da  oben  sein 
gjg"i42 — jj^g  wife  and  child  whom  he  thinks  he  has  killed.  .-Vnd 
the  calm  and  peace  suggested  by  the  moon  is  as  different  from 
the  roaring,  tumbling  ocean  as  the  quiet  life  of  the  Henschels  is 
different  from  the  nervous  excitement  of  Schilling's  experience. 

In  the  naturalistic  play  Michael  Kramer,  the  room  in  the 
apartment  of  the  artist  Kramer  in  a  provincial  capital  is  seen  on 
a  dark  winter  morning  toward  nine  o'clock.  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  dismal  tone  of  a  scene  which  depicts  misunderstanding 
and  consequent  antagonism  between  members  of  the  same  family. 

In  Act  II  Hauptmann  fails  to  include  in  the  cxtremcl}-  min- 
ute description  of  Michael  Kramer's  studio  any  mention  of  the 
light  or  of  the  view  of  beautiful  poplars  mentioned  by  the  land- 
scape painter  Lachmann  during  a  visit  with  Kramer.  This  is  a 
striking  lapse  in  the  naturalistic  technique. 

Twilight  lends  a  subdued  effect  to  the  restaurant  which  is 
to  be  the  unhappy  scene  of  the  quarrel  in  Act  III,  which  ends  in 
Arnold  Kramer's  going  out  to  drown  himself. 

Kramer's  studio,  where  in  Act  IV  the  dead  body  of  Arnold 
lies,  is  made  more  somber  by  the  dull  light  of  late  afternoon. 
A  faint  afterglow  of  the  sun  that  has  already  set  comes  through 
the  windows  as  the  curtains  are  pushed  aside  to  reveal  the  dead 
body.  This  is  in  itself  a  realistic  effect,  but  it  is  probably  used 
for  symbolic  purposes. 

Altiiough  the  dream  technique  is  used  again  in  Elga,  there  is 
much  less  of  the  supernatural  and  artificial  and  symbolic  in  the 
nature  element  than  in  Hannele.  The  changes  in  the  background 
are  chiefly  realistic  ones,  so  used  as  to  increase  the  dramatic 
effect.  The  stage  directions  of  the  first  scene  fail  to  define  the 
place  beyond  the  mention  of  an  "ernster,  hoher  Raum  in  einem 
Kloster."     From  the  conversation  between  the  knight  and  the 


'  Fuhrmann  Henschel,  p.  436. 
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monk  we  discover  that  the  monastery  is  situated  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  W'oidwodschaft  Scndomir,  a  blessed  hint!  of  splen- 
did forests  and  hills  and  ravines  and  of  fruitful  fields  and  flow- 
ers.'^' The  mystery  and  the  imcanniness  of  the  room,  which,  the 
servant  says,  is  haunted  and  in  which  the  Ijed  resembles  a  c(jffin, 
is  increased  by  the  dinniess  of  twilight.  As  the  knight  meditates 
alone  the  moonlight  shines  nmre  and  more  clearly  anil  brightly 
upon  him.  .After  the  visit  of  the  monk  who  hints  at  strange  and 
gloomy  things  about  Count  Starschenski,  who  has  become  a  re- 
cluse in  the  cloister,  the  moonlight  disappears  and  leaves  the 
room  absolutely  dark  as  a  transition  to  the  dream.  In  the  first 
scene  of  this  dream,  representing  Count  Starschenski  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  joy  with  wife  and  child,  the  beiiutiful  room  is  flooded 
with  the  sunliglit.  b'rom  the  text  we  discover  that  it  is  the  sun- 
light of  springtime.'^^  The  directions  of  the  next  scene,  in  which 
Elga  is  waiting  for  her  secret  lover  Oginski,  state  simply  that  it 
is  night,  but  Klga  adds  "b's  ist  heute  so  hell.  .  .  .  Der  Mond 
scheint  so  furchtbar  hell.  I'^ast  tagehell  ist  es."'^"'  But  here  the 
obvious  intention  is  not  to  call  attention  to  the  beauty  or  to  the 
romantic  effect  of  the  moonlight,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the 
added  danger  to  Oginski.  In  Scene  4,  where  Starschenski  sits  in 
his  armchair  brooding  over  the  tiiought  of  his  wife's  disloyalty  to 
him,  the  stage  directions  indicate  that  it  is  the  hour  before  sun- 
rise. .  The  beauty  of  the  sun  as  it  gradually  rises  beyond  the 
fields,  and  the  music  of  the  birds  in  the  garden  are  descriljed  by 
Starsciienski's  mother.  Hauptmann  makes  use  of  the  joyousness 
of  this  nature  scene  to  emphasize  by  contrast  the  gloomy  dejec- 
tion of  Starschenski. 

Scene  6  brings  us  back  to  witness  those  horrors  which  have 
left  their  peculiarly  gruesome  effect  upon  the  room  as  noted  in 
Scene  i.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  mention  of  the  chill  of  the 
spring  night  in  which  a  heavy  frost  has  come  and  left  the  ground 


'"  This  general  description  corresponds  to  that  in  the  opening  paragraphs 
of  Grillparzer's  Das  Klostcr  bci  Scndomir,  the  story  upon  which  the  play  is 
based;    cf.  Grillparzer.  Sdintlichc  IVerk^,  Vol.  13,  pp.  193  ff. 

'**  Elga,  p.  211. 

^"Elga,  p;  223. 
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strewn  witli  the  blossoms  of  the  trees. '^^  Agam  the  room  itself 
is  dark,  except  for  the  faint  light  of  the  moon,  until  a  candle  is 
lighted  in  order  that  Elga  may  see  the  body  of  her  lover,  whom 
her  husband  has  murdered.  Then,  as  Elga  turns  away  from  her 
husband  in  hatred  and  horror  and  disgust,  a  profound  darkness 
falls  upon  the  room.  Soon  a  glimmer  of  morning  light  steals 
through  the  window,  until  gradually  the  silhouette  of  the  Knight 
becomes  visible  against  the  slowly  reddening  sky,  and  the  dream 
is  ended. ^^" 

The  reaction  of  Starschenski  to  nature  about  him  depends 
entirely  upon  his  passionate  love  for  Elga.  Until  he  knew  Elga, 
he  says,  the  world  was  nothing  more  than  a  musty  prison.  He 
could  not  comprehend  others  when  they  spoke  of  flowers  and 
green  fields  and  golden  harvests,  when  they  heard  a  jubilee  in 
the  song  of  birds  and  saw  a  smile  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.'^^  It 
is  Elga's  love,  he  says,  that  has  made  him  sensible  of  all  these 
things.  And  when  Elga  proves  false  to  him,  not  only  do  the 
beauties  of  springtime  lose  their  charm  for  him  again,  but  they 
become  a  source  of  actual  torment.  "Es  ist  ein  Jubel,"  he  says 
of  the  songs  of  the  birds,  "der  eineni  zum  HoUenhohn  werden 
kann."'"* 

Elga  gives  expression  to  her  own  restless  longings  in  the 
words  of  the  song : 

"Ich  bin  ein  wilder  Vogcl 
Und  fahre  daher.i 
Ich  bin  ein  weisser  Falke, 
Ein  schwanenwei.sser  Sperber ! 
Ich  segle  unter  der  Sonne 
und  iibcr  nieinem  Schattcn : 
Tief  unter  mein  Schatten. 
mein  SchaUen  zieht  mit  niir.""" 

A  subtle  expression  of  her  passionate  mood  as  .she  waits 
for  Oginski  is  found  in  the  remark:  "Wie  siiss  der  Geruch  dcs 
Flieders  ist!    Ach,  Dortka!  Dortka!"''" 


'Elga,  p.  250. 
'Elga,  pp.  252  flf. 
'Elga,  p.  211.' 
'Elga,  p.  231. 
'Elga,  p.  22T. 
^Elga,  p.i  223. 
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The  minutely  dcscril)ed  milieu  of  Der  Biberpeh  includes  a 
slight  touch  of  nature  in  the  first  and  second  acts.  In  Act  I  it 
is  winter  and  nioonliglit;  in  Act  II  a  bright  forenoon  in  winter. 
This  suggestion  of  the  clear  cold  winter  weather  is  first  of  all 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  play,  as  indicated  by  the  sub- 
title Diehskomodie,  and,  in  tlie  second  place,  takes  a  definite  part 
in  the  plans  of  the  thieves,  as  indicated  in  the  dialogue.'" 

Although  the  naturalistic  drama  Die  Ratten  is  l.jcated  in  the 
city  of  Berlin,  nature  plays  a  definite  part  both  in  the  aspect  of 
the  actual  physical  environment  and  in  the  symbolic  application. 
The  attic,  and  still  more,  the  loft  al)ove  it.  which  form  the  scene 
of  Acts  I  and  III.  are  examples  of  the  mustiness  and  gloom  that 
follow  from  the  lack  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  the  whole 
situation  is  one  which  is  well  described  by  John's  words : 

"Aliens  is  hier  morsch!  Aliens  faule  Holz!  Aliens  unter- 
.iiiniert.  von  Unjeziefer,  von  Ratten  und  Mause  zerfressen !•"'•' 
This  condition  of  aflfairs  is  emphasized  by  the  dialogue.''^ 

The  only  bit  of  brightness  is  seen  in  Act  II,  when  the  warm 
sunlight  of  a  Mav  afternoon  shines  through  the  windows  ot  a 
room  below  the  attic,  where  Frau  John  sits  contentedly  by  the 
perambulator  of  the  child  she  has  taken  as  her  own. 

The  stage  directions  at  the  l^ginning  of  Act  IV  include  no 
mention  of  outdoor  conditions.  With  the  progress  ot  the  act. 
however,  the  thunderstomi  which  comes  up  adds  quite  subtly 
to  the  vividness  of  Bruno's  account  of  the  murder,  especially 
since  it  was  committed  while  just  such  a  storm  raged.'^-  In 
Act  V  there  is  no  mention  of  outd.x)r  condition^. 


"•  Dcr  Biberpelz,  pp.  370,  373.  380.  388. 
•"DiV  Ratten,  p.  S30. 
'"Die  Ratten,  pp;  4^9,  43'.  435.  436,  437- 
'•'Die  Ratten,  p.  504,  S08,  5.10,  S'P- 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Conclusion. 

The  nature  element  in  Hauptmann's  dramatic  art  becomes 
more  highly  significant  when  the  characteristics  discovered  in 
the  individual  plays  are  brouglit  together  and  observed  in  their 
entirety  and  in  the  light  of  comparison  with  corresponding 
phases  of  other,  contemporary  dramas.  The  present  chapter 
contains  the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  such  a  comparison 
with  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  whose  dramatic  forms,  like  Haupt- 
mann's, run  the  wide  gamut  from  romanticism  to  ultranatural- 
ims. 

The  first  feature  to  be  noted  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
nature-sense  has  influenced  the  choice  of  dramatic  settings.  Out 
of  the  twent)'-four  Hauptmann  dramas  studied  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  only  three'^*^  are  located  in  large  cities.  Of  those  with 
rural  surroundings  eleven  have  outdoor  scenes,  and  in  the  scenic 
description  of  all  but  three  of  those  which  liave  indoor  settings 
(including  the  three  in  cities),  some  phase  of  nature  is  in- 
cluded. Both  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  share  Hauptmaim's  fondness 
for  landscape  background.  Of  the  twenty-one  Ibsen  dramas 
studied,  all  but  five  ''"  include  some  form  of  actual  landscape 
background,  and  all  but  two  '^*  some  detail  of  outdoor  condi- 
tions.   Strindberg  includes  a  view  of  landscape  in  twentj'-two  '^" 


'"  The  striking  contrast  in  this  respect  with  Sudermann  may  be  sug- 
gested incidentally.  Out  of  twenty-four  of  the  latter's  plays,  ten  are  placed 
in  large  cities,  and  only  two  of  the  remaining  ones  include  a  description  of 
landscape  setting.' 

'"  Kronpratendenten;  Puppenheim;  Volksfeind;  WUdente;  Ilcdda  Gab- 
ler. 

""  Kronprdtendenten;  Volksfeind 

^^  Meister  Olaf ;  Gliickspeier ;  Fr'dulein  Julia;  Gl'dubigcr;  Porta;  Ersle 
Warnung;  Samum;  Das  Band;  Mit  dent  Feucr  spiclen;  Rausch,  Totentam, 
J,  II;  Gtistav  Wasa;  Advent;  Ostern;  Mittsommer ;  Ein  Traumspiel;  Die 
Kronbraut;  Schwanenweiss;  Brandstdtte;  Gespenstersonata;  Abu  Caserns 
Pantoffein;  Die  Grosse  Landstrasse. 
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out  of  thirty-seven  dramas  and  gives  some  touch  of  nature  to 
the  settings  of  all  but  four.'"" 

Hauptmann  alsD  sliares  willi  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  the 
natural  tendency  to  depict  the  scenery  of  his  own  home  land. 
Most  often  it  is  Silesia,  but  the  Saale  Valley,  the  IMack  Forest, 
and  Brandenburg  are  also  included.  In  addition,  there  are  re- 
flections of  his  wider  acquaintance  with  the  outdoor  world  in 
settings  in  the  Italian  lake  region,  in  Poland,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  island  of  Ithaca.  Ibsen  is  still  more  dis- 
tinctly a  "lleimatskunstler"  so  far  as  dramatic  background  is 
concerned.  Although  he  spent  much  time  in  other  lands,  he  chose 
as  settings  almost  exclusively  the  coast  of  northern,  western, 
or  southern  Norway,  or  the  islands  nearby.  Exceptions  are  found 
in  the  foreign  settings  of  Morocco  and  Egypt,""'  and  of  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Gaul.'"-  Strindl^rg  fre- 
(juently  fails  to  state  the  exact  location  of  his  dramas.  Thoso 
mentioned  are  predominantly  Swedish,  including  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Stockholm  jmd  various  sections  of  Dalecarlia.  Foreign  lo- 
calities definitely  mentioned  include  Paris,'"^  French  Switzer- 
land,'"' a  German  landscape,""'  Algeria  "'"  and  Bagdad.'"' 

Concerning  the  nature  technique,  the  investigation  has 
shown  that  full  and  detailed  descriptions  of  landscape  settings 
are  given  in  Hauptmann's  stage  directions.  This  characteristic 
is  not  confined  to  the  naturalistic  plays,  although  it  is  here  most 
pronounced,  but  it  appears  also  in  poetic,  legendary,  and  roman- 
tic plays.  Note  has  been  made  of  descriptions  that  were  so 
general  as  to  require  the  addition  of  supplementary  details  in 
the  dialogue.     These  descriptions  betray  on  the  whole  no  ten- 


^  Debet  und  Kredit;  Folkungersaga;  Der  Scheiterhaufen;  Die  Stdrkere. 

""Peer  Gynt,  III,  IV. 

*"  Kaiser  und  Galilder. 

"■  Rausch. 

■"  yorm  Tode. 

^  Erste  Warnung. 

'"  Samum. 

"M6u  Caserns  Pantoffeln. 
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dency  to  include  subjective  comment.  Only  three  instances  of 
the  sHghtest  approach  to  it  were  found.  These  were  in  natural- 
istic pla}s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions  by  no  means 
leave  the  impre.ssion  of  mere  catalogues  of  uncoordinated  de- 
tails, the  chief  object  of  which  is  the  so-called  scientific  accu- 
racy demanded  by  consistent  naturalistic  principles.  On  the 
contrary,  they  evince  in  their  entirety  definite  artistic  intent  on 
Hauptmann's  part.  Details  pleasing  in  themselves,  such  as  the 
trees  which  are  pictured  again  and  again  in  markedly  varied 
beauty, — great  oaks,  stately  elms,  delicate  willows,  dark  firs  and 
blossoming  fruit  trees ;  lovely  green  meadows,  through  which 
flower-and-tree-bordered  brooks  wind  their  w^ay;  delightful 
little  springs  splashing  their  water  into  primitive  stone  basins; 
quiet  lakes;  the  dreamily  calm,  or  the  gloriou.sly  stormy  ocean, 
— all  these  details  might  be  merely  a  result  of  the  inevitable, 
almost  unconscious,  selection  of  an  observing  nature-lover  who 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  spend  most  of  his  time  in  a  lovely 
and  varied  outdoor  world. 

A  study  of  these  nature  settings  has,  however,  revealed 
more  than  this.  Repeated  instances  have  been  found  of  a  care 
for  arrangement  of  line,  for  proper  proportion  in  spacing  to 
create  depth,  for  the  repetition  of  significant  elements  in  the 
production  of  rhythm,  for  the  use  of  symmetry,  and,  in  general, 
for  the  proper  subordination  of  all  the  parts  of  the  picture  to 
the  centre  of  interest.  Through  the  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  landscape  composition,  Hauptmann  has  produced  stage 
settings  which  are  definitely  expressive  of  a  particular  idea,  of 
beauty,  for  example,  or  majesty,  or  joyousness,  or  loneliness, 
or  despair.  And  these  effects  are  enhanced  in  most  cases  by  a 
skillful  use  of  light  and  atmosphere.  Indeed  in  some  instances 
this  has  been  the  chief  element  in  determining  the  emotional 
efifect  of  the  picture.  Proof  of  the  last  statement  is  found  in 
the  different  moods  aroused  in  the  same  play  by  the  same  land- 
scape at  different  hours  of  the  day,  in  different  conditions  of 
weather,  or  in  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the 
mood  thus  aroused  by  the  picture  was  found  always  to  antici- 
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pate  that  of  the  particular  situation  in  the  drama  furnishes  addi- 
tional evidence  of  conscious  subjective  arrangement  of  the  na- 
ture background.  It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  this  is  merely 
in  accord  with  the  naturalistic  theory  that  every  detail  of  the 
environment  is  important  in  detemiining  the  character  and  ac- 
tion of  tile  individuals.  This  must  l>e  admitted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Unquestionably  there  is  the  closest  interaction,  in  the 
purely  naturalistic  sense,  between  the  outdoor  environment  and 
the  temperament  of  such  individuals  as  Rose  Bernd,  Griselda,  or 
Gersuind.  In  each  case  the  girl  is  essentially  an  embodiment 
of  nature  as  presented  in  the  background.  And,  further,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  tliere  is  in  many  cases  an  interaction  between 
the  passing  moods  of  nature  and  of  man.  It  is  also  true,  how- 
ever, that  in  actual  life  the  darkest  depths  of  human  ex|)erience 
are  frequently  fathomed  at  times  when  nature  is  brightest  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  heights  of  happiness  are  reached  in 
.spite  of  nature's  depression.  Therefore,  since  Hauptmann 
never  defines  the  mood  of  nature  (in  the  twenty-one  dramas  in 
question)  as  otherwise  than  accordant  with  the  mood  of  the 
drama  itself  (except  in  two  scenes  in  which  he  expressly  makes 
use  of  contrast  for  purposes  of  emphasis),  it  can  hardly  be  as- 
suming too  much  to  conclude  that  he  breaks  with  the  naturalis- 
tic principle  and  definitely  and  deliberately  arranges  the  nature 
background  for  theatric  etTect. 

Still  further  confirmation  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  nature  background  during  an  act. 
In  most  instances  these  phenomena  are,  to  be  sure,  in  them- 
selves entirely  realistic,  but  they  are  indicated  at  such  crucial 
moments,  even  in  the  naturalistic  plays,  that  they  can  hardly 
escape  the  implication  of  use  for  dramatic  eflfect,  if  not  for  a 
definitely  symlx>lic  purpose. 

This  method  of  creating  a  sympathetic  nature  background 
finds  its  prototype  in  the  Ibsen  dramas.  Even  in  the  earliest, 
romantic  period,  the  naturalistic  technique  is  anticipated  in  stage 
directions  that  are  fairly  definite  as  to  contour  and  atmosphere. 
The  extreme  fullness  of  detail  noted  in  various  plays  of  Haupt- 
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mann,  from  his  earliest  period  on,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Ibsen  dramas  until  the  latest  group '*'**  is  reached.'"" 

These  descriptions  include  no  subjective  comment,  but  they 
do  disclose  the  painter's  disposition  in  the  care  for  composition 
and  the  poet's  temperament  in  the  harmony  that  exists  between 
the  mood  of  the  setting  and  that  of  the  drama.  In  practically 
all  the  dramas  this  is  emphasized  by  a  definition  of  light  or 
atmosphere.''"  In  many  instances  phenomena  of  nature,  chiefly 
the  realistic  ones  due  to  the  passing  of  time  or  changes  in 
weather  conditions,  accompany  the  action  and,  in  various  plays, 
heighten  the  dramatic  efifect  of  the  closing  scene."' 

Although  Strindl)erg,  like  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann,  pays 
great  attention  to  the  settings  of  his  plays,  his  landscape  descrip- 
tions are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
elaborately  detailed.'"-     In  plays  with  interior  settings  he  some- 


"'  In  referring  to  the  different  groups  of  Ibsen's  and  Strindberg's  dramas, 
the  classifications  made  respectively  by  Heller  in  Henrik  Ibsen  (Houghton) 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1912),  and  Bjorkman  in  his  articles  on  Strindberg  in 
The  Forum  of  February  and  March,  1912,  have  been  adhered  to. 

"'  The  following  are  typical : 

Die  Helden  auf  Helgeland,  Act  I :  A  rocky  coast  which  runs  precipi- 
tously down  to  the  sea  at  the  back.'  To  the  left,  a  boat  house,  to  the  right, 
rocks  and  pinewoods.  The  masts  of  two  warships  visible  in  cove.  Far  out 
to  the  right,  the  sea  dotted  with  reefs  and  skerries,  on  which  the  surf  is 
running  high :  a  stormy,  snow-grey  winter  day. 

Die  Frau  voin  Meere,  Act  IIL  A  remote  part  of  Dr.  Mangel's  garden^ 
damp,  marshy,  and  overshadowed  by  large,  old  trees.  The  edge  of  a  stag- 
nant pond  is  seen  to  the  right.  The  garden  is  divided  from  the  footpath  and 
fjord  in  the  background  by  a  low  fence.  Far  in  the  distance  the  mountain 
ranges  rise  into  peaks  behind  the  fjord. 

More  detailed  descriptions  are  found  in  Klein  Eyolf,  Acts  II  and  III ; 
Wenn  tvir  Toten  crwachen,  I,  II,  IIIj 

"°Z)iV  KroHpratendenten  and  Ein  Volksfeind  merely  state  the  time  as 
"evening"  or  "morning,"  without  indicating  whether  the  moon  or  the  sun  is 
shining. 

'"  See  the  following  plays.     The  *  indicates  a  special  closing  effect. 

Die  Helden  nuf  Helgeland*;  Komodie  der  Liebe;  Brand*;  Peer  Gynt* ; 
Die  Frau  vom  Meere;  Klein  Eyolf;,  Die  StUtsen  der  Gesellschaft* ;  G^espen- 
ster* ;  Die  Wildente;  Rosmcrsholm;  John  Gabriel  Borkman;  Wenn  wir 
Toten  erwachen. 

"'  The  following  are  typical : 

Gliickspelcr,  II.— Snow-clad  woods;  diagonally  across  stage  is  an  ice- 
covered  brook.     Dawn.     Wind  blowing  through  trees. 

Rausch,  IV.^Garden.     The  wind  is  stirring  up  the  dead  leaves. 
Mil  dent  Feuer  spielen. — Garden. 
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times  merely  mentions  that  there  is  a  view  of  landscape,"^  with- 
out indicating  its  asj>ect ;  but  more  frequently  he  directs  the  eye 
to  one  or  two  features  of  the  outdoor  scene. '"^  These  details, 
rather  than  statements  concerning  the  liglit  or  atmosphere,  serve 
to  define  the  mood.  In  the  latest  group  of  plays  there  are  more 
examples  of  landscape  descriptions  which  are  detailed  as  to  con- 
tour and  atmosphere.'"''  These  pictures  show  skilled  composi- 
tion and  the  ability  to  arouse  desired  moods. 

When  aspects  of  nature  are  defined  in  the  beginning  they 
usually  accompany  and,  in  some  cases,  take  part  in  the  final 
effect.  These  manifestations  of  nature  ma\-  be  realistic  ones,  as 
wind,  storm,  changes  of  light,  but  in  some  of  the  symbolic  plays 
most  extravagantly  fantastic  phenomena  are  frequent.''" 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  just  indicated  in  summary 
brings  the  conclusion  that  whether  they  use  the  form  of  a  "Mar- 
chendrama"  such  as  Peer  Cynt  or  CUkkspcter  or  Die  zxrsunkene 
Glocke,  or  the  idtranaturalistic  technique  of  Gespcnster  or  Paria 
or  Vor  Sonncnaufgang,  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  and  Hauptmann,  all 
give  a  temperamental  interpretation  and  not  an  objective  repro- 
duction of  nature.  What  Biese  says  of  the  art  with  which 
Shakespeare  assigns  nature  a  part  in  the  play  and  makes  it  form 
not  only  the  appropriate  background,  dark  or  light  as  required, 
but  also  exert  an  influence  upon  human  fate,'"'  might  be  applied 


'"  Cf.  Glijubiger. — Parlor-door,  through  which  a   landscape  is  seen. 

Engelbrccht  1. — Room  in  the  house  of  Engclbrecht:  a  large  window  in 
the  rear  which  opens  upon  a  landscape 

'•*  Gliickspetsr  I. — Room  in  a  church  tower;  Starlit  sky  seen  through 
windows  at  back.     Snow-covered  house-roofs. 

Frdulein  Julie. — Large  kitchen.^  Arched  doorway,  through  which  are 
seen  a  fountain  with  a  Cupid,  lilac  shrubs  in  bloom,  and  the  tops  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars. 

Gustav  H'asa.  llh — The  King's  study.  Several  windows  are  open,  and 
through  these  may  be  seen  trees  in  the  first  green  of  spring. 

"'  See,  for  sample,  Mittsommer,  I ;  Karl  XII,  I ;  Die  Kronbraut,  I ;  Ein 
Traumspiel,  I. 

^''  See.  for  example,  the  following  playsj  A  *  indicates  a  special  climactic 
effect.  Paria;  Samum;  Advent*;  Totentand* ;  Die  Konbraut* ;  Traumspiel; 
Gespenstersonata* ;  IVettertcuchten*.  See  especially;  Gliickspeter,  Advent, 
Schwanewveiss,  Traumspiel. 

"'  A.  Biese — The  Development  of  the  Feeling  for  Nature,  London,  1905; 
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in  varied  degrees  to  the  nature  treatment  of  these  three  repre- 
sentative modern  dramatists.  What  Shakespeare  suggests  to  the 
imagination  in  passages  of  descriptive  poetry,  these  writers  pre- 
sent in  stage  directions  for  direct  pictorial  representation  upon 
the  stage.  In  their  naturaHstic  as  well  as  in  their  romantic  plays, 
they  give  evidence;  not  only  of  a  keen-eyed  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  but  also  of  the  poetic  instinct  that  finds 
in  them  an  inner  meaning. 

The  question,  tlien,  arises  as  to  whether  there  is  a  particu- 
lar aspect  of  nature  to  which  these  dramatists  most  characteris- 
tically respond.  Does  the  modern,  naturalistically  inclined  dra- 
matist reject  the  landscape  that  is  "charming  and  fair,"  as  dis- 
cordant with  his  mood,  and  seek  instead  a  more  "sombre  and 
chastened  sublimity  of  scene?" 

\\'\i\\  Ibsen  in  mind,  one  might  \x  inclined  to  answer  this 
question  affirmatively,  for  certainl)'  the  colder,  mist-enveiled 
fjords  of  the  north,  with  their  barren,  rocky  coasts  and  the  bleak, 
icy  mountains,  overhung  with  dark,  heavy  clouds,  form  a  char- 
acteristic Ibsen  landscape.  And  the  individuals  who  would  at- 
tain their  ideals  must  seek  the  mountain  tops  where  life  is  vigor- 
ous and  lonesome  and  forbidding,  but,  at  the  same  time,  healthy 
and  free  and  exhilarating.  Only  death  brings  the  consciousness 
of  the  purifying  and  gladdening  rays  of  the  sun  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  mist  and  gloom  of  the  lowlands. 

But  this  conception  of  nature  is  peculiar  to  Ibsen  rather 
than  characteristic  of  the  period.  Strindberg's  landscape  is  en- 
tirely different.  He  does,  indeed,  depict  the  frozen  lakes  and 
snow-covered  woods  with  which  he,  too,  from  his  life  in  the 
north,  is  familiar,  but  the  aspect  of  the  outdoor  world  that  he 
likes  l)est  to  picture  is  the  colorful,  fragrant  springtime,  made 
melodious  with  songs  of  birds  and  the  rustling  of  the  breezes. 
It  is  significant  that  flowers,  either  cut  or  growing,  appear  some- 
where in  the  setting  of  almost  every  drama  of  Strindberg's. 
And  the  realization  of  ideals  is  expressed,  not  through  the  ascent 
of  rugged  mountains,  but  through  the  transformation  from  the 
snowy,  bleak  landscapes  of  winter  to  these  flower-filled  gardens. 
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Ilauptmann's  landscape  reflects  still  another  temperament. 
It  is  true  that  he  presents  the  vigor  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
mountain  top  and  tlie  sea.  He  has  the  capacity,  t<x>,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  .southern  lands,  but  the 
favorite  aspect  of  nature  with  him  is  the  gentler  and  the  simpler 
charm  of  the  stretch  of  green  fields,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
groups  of  trees  and  enclosed  by  a  range  of  wooded  hills  along 
the  horizon.  I-roni  the  sordidness  of  human  experience,  the 
"\\'eh  dcr  Erde."  he  looks  away  to  such  a  scene  as  this  and 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  "Himmels  licht." 

{Concluded.) 

Mary  A.  Quimby. 

Philadelphia. 
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